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THE CONFESSIONS OF A CLUB 

WOMAN 

CHAPTER I 

I WAS raised in a town where marriage was 
esteemed the only career worth considering 
for women; where not to have achieved 
matrimony by the time one was twenty-five was 
evidence of some lack of charm, mental or, worse 
yet, physical ; where to go on to middle life without 
prefixing a "Mrs." was to drop into the deadliest 
level of insignificance possible to women. So, 
when during the summer I reached my twenty- 
first birthday Joseph Henning came down from 
Chicago to our little town in Kansas to visit his 
aimt, our neighbour, and fell in love with me, I 
accepted the proposal the gods provided and married 
him without delay. 

He was well established as a retail grocer on the 
West Side, and when I entered the little flat of five 
rooms over the store, which he had fitted up for 
his bride, I felt that my career had opened in most 
pleasing fashion. How well I remember them! 
The tiny parlour, with its flowered tapestry carpet, 
its peacock-blue plush furniture, its marble-topped 
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4 The Confessions of a Qub Woman 

table, its cheap Nottingham lace curtains, its Roge 
statuary in the bay window! The little dinin; 
room at the back, with its one window looking 01 
on a cheerless brick wall, the struggling light fro: 
which mercifully concealed the cheap rawness < 
the ornate but rickety ash sideboard and extensioi 
table, and toned down the garishness of Desdemor 
and Othello in the gilt-framed chromo on the wal 
The bedroom, with its walnut chamber set, ove 
looking the side street and the little kitchen beyonc 
But it was beautiful to my inexperienced eye 
and it was my kingdom. Like most counti 
brides, I knew nothing and was happy — ^for 
time. 

I pass over the first months, when city life i 
seen from the second floor of a suburban block wj 
full of variety; when acquaintances were few an 
my husband was reasonably attentive, for a ma 
whose one object was to make money. After a] 
as I look back now I sometimes think I was haj 
pier then than I shall ever be again; for it is H 
xmambitious woman, ignorant of real life, who 
the contented woman. 

At first I did my own housework, with a woma 
in to scrub and wash. In our little Kansas villag( 
to "keep help," unless one was an invalid or live 
on a big farm, was a mark of shiftlessness. M 
German mother was a skilled Hausfrau, and I ha 
been carefully trained, so that when I took pa 
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session of my little flat the idea of a servant did not 
occur either to my husband or to me. 

But in due course of time a baby came, and the 
next year another. A little girl to mind the first 
baby was added to our manage, but with the second 
came weakened nerves and overwork, and then 
began the Dynasty of the Servant Girl in the House 
of Henning. 

"Never mind, Johnnie," said my husband, "I'm 
doing well enough now, so we can afford it. Babies 
come high, but we have to have 'em, " with which 
original remark he would toss little Joey up in the 
air after a most unhygienic fashion — if we had only 
known it. 

I haven't explained, have I, that I was "Johnnie " 
when I came into this mundane sphere and disap- 
pointed my expectant parents, who in fond antici- 
pation had chosen John as my appellation. My 
father had an inspiration: 

"Call her Johnaphene," he said. "That'll do 
for a new-fangled girl's name." And Johnaphene 
I was christened. But I was "Johnnie" to him 
until his dying day ; and my husband also delighted 
in that euphonious word. I had not yet realised 
its outlandishness. 

I was fond of my babies, and for a year or two 
found them a comfort in spite of their and my own 
ill-health. But as my husband's business extended 
his work kept him more than ever away from home. 
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The novelty of city life wore away; my illusic 
were dispelled; the constant din of the street a 
the sameness of our rather dingy thoroughfare wc 
on my nerves. All at once life grew inexpressit 
tame. I recalled the little town in Kansas, with ; 
straight, long street, its one shallow stream or ere 
with overhanging willows and cottonwoods; but 
was not home I longed for. Rather, I was like t 
yoimg bird, happy in its nest for a season, but 
last feeling the inevitable stir of something pulsati 
in its blood — something indefinite, inexpressib 
irresistible ! Out beyond our street, with its clai 
of traffic and its unceasing procession of commt 
people, was a great world — a, world of beautil 
things, where dwelt companionable women ai 
strong men. I had read few books and pape: 
contenting myself with the indolent life of one w] 
has no interest beyond the four walls that boui 
her home. But now I felt the impassioned call f 
a change — for appreciation, if you please. 

What is this impulse that comes so strong to tl 
modem woman, compelling her to demand for he 
self more of that freedom and broadness of visic 
that her husband and brothers have enjoyed f 
years ? 

It was about that time that I began to read tl 
society columns of the Sunday papers. Heretofo 
my housekeeping and my babies had absorbed t 
my time and attention, but with failing health ai 
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a disposition to lie on loxinges I began to read more, 
and nothing in all the world's progress so absorbed 
my interest as the descriptions of society women. 
Not that I knew enough of my Chicago to discrim- 
inate among them. Bless you, no ! A pink tea on 
the ragged edge of South Chicago was to me as fasci- 
nating as a dinner-dance on the Lake Shore Drive. 
I did not yet know the difference between the wife 
of a grocer who sells pork over the counter and the 
scornful dame whose husband is "in pork" on a 
wholesale scale. But I was destined to learn. 

Lions — ^musical, literary, foreign — came to Chi- 
cago, and the papers teemed with reports of 
entertainments on their account. Descriptions of 
gowns worn at these places became as entertaining 
as, and more important than, the fashion-plates on 
the woman's page. I began to wonder how I would 
look in an evening gown. And, shall I confess it? 
I even went so far as to cut down an old black silk 
low on the shoulders, just to gratify this strange 
longing; and one night, when the children were 
asleep and the maid was out, I did my hair up very 
high and put on the low-cut waist for the first time 
in my life. Naturally, I looked in the mirror and 
saw there what did not lessen my growing discontent. 

I had always been considered a fine-looking girl, 
and married life had brought a roundness of contour 
and a greater delicacy of the complexion. My 
shoulders were white and soft, my neck round and 
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graceful, and my chin a Gibson ; the rich colour 
of my cheeks was heightened by contrast with : 
shoulders, and my dark eyes took on a new lustre 
I gazed into the mirror. All at once I realised i 
own beauty and my limitations and my soul chai 
within me. 

I sat down by the fire alone in my evening bod 
and thought. Here I was, under twenty-five a: 
beautiful. Had the fates been kind, I should ha 
been in the smart set of which I read so much, wi 
money, a carriage, social position, admirers. Natu 
had meant me for these things. Instead, I was i 
insignificant married woman, the wife of a groa 
the mother of two babies at an age when society gii 
were still enjoying themselves, with no outlook c 
life, no future. I looked in the mirror again. Yc 
my looks would fit me for any position to which 
might have pleased society to call me. And tl 
Angel of Discontent came and sat with me for a lot 
time in that stuffy little parlour. ' 

By and by I heard my husband putting up tl 
shutters below. I flew into the bedroom, exchange 
my low-cut waist for a kimono, and hid the thin 
which he would call immodest. When he cana 
up-stairs I was crocheting placidly on a hood fc 
the baby. 



CHAPTER II 

The next Stinday my eye fell upon the following 
at the head of a Woman's Club column : 

"What docs the club do for women? Everything. From 
the woman who dwells in a Lake Shore palace down to the wife 
of the comer grocer, it broadens her horizon and enlarges her 
sympathies. 

"The club does not exist for the rich woman alone: it is not 
meant for the fashionable lady, except as she shares it with her 
humbler sisters. The woman's club is a democratic organisa- 
tion. It has a levelling effect on every woman who joins it. 
It provides a place where the poor and unknown woman, pro- 
vided she has the proper amount of ambition, may meet on 
terms of equality the most famotis women of the day. The 
grocer's wife, provided she is attractive and ambitious and 
tactful, may rise to as high fa position in the club as does 
milady who rides in her carriage, clothed in sables and wearing 
the costliest of jewels. It all rests with the woman ; for the club 
is the middle-class woman's opporttmity." 

I laid down my paper with a gasp. I went about 
my preparations for church in a dream, and sat 
through the service without comprehending it. 
And when I reached home again and my husband, 
comfortable in his smoking jacket and slippers, 
said "Well, Johnnie, what was the sermon 
about ? " I had to confess my total ignorance of the 
subject. 

I could not recover my spirits even when we went 
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for our usual drive on Sunday afternoon, my hi 
band holding the reins over his spirited horse, 
share his pride in the pneumatic-tired buggy whi 
he had acquired ahead of all his acquaintances. 

"The club is the middle-class woman's opp 
tunity." 

We were hopelessly middle-class. I had grasp 
that fact in all its hatefulness at the same time tl 
I had discovered myself in an evening dress. 

Hopelessly middle-class? No; not if the ne^; 
paper spoke truly. Yet how to compass it ? The 
was the problem. 

But Fate was beginning to have an eye on n 
I had belonged for some time to a yoxmg ladi 
Bible class connected with our church. It was 
somewhat perfunctory affair, and my attendan 
was rather irregular, so that my circle of acquaii 
ances was not much widened. But the leader ma 
occasional calls on the members, and during t 
week following my awakened interest in the womai 
club column she appeared in my little parlour, 
had always felt drawn toward her, and had wish 
I might know her better. This afternoon we got < 
particularly well. We talked of domestic ailai 
first, and I showed her my babies ; then of the Bit 
class, and I apologised for my infrequent appearanc 

"I'm afraid you're not much interested, Mi 
Henning," she said. "In truth, I cannot wondc 
Since so many of the young women have becoB 
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active in club affairs, I think their interest in Sunday- 
school work is on the wane. I'm ashamed to con- 
fess it, but the class is steadily diminishing, and I 
think seriously of asking that it be merged in some 
other and of giving up my place at the head of it. 
To tell the truth, my own time is pretty well occu- 
pied; I belong to seven clubs and hold office in 
five." 

This was my chance : I seized it. 

"Oh, if I only could join a woman's club!" I 
exclaimed eagerly. I was not sophisticated enough 
to approach the subject diplomatically. "I'm 
dying here of ennui. I know no one outside of home. 
Nobody is interested in me. I'm dying to mingle 
with my kind — to do and be something." 

Why, my child!" answered Mrs. Parsons; 
nothing is easier. I'll gladly present your name, 
if you really want me to." 

" Want you to ? " I exclaimed. " Of course I do." 

"Let me see," she went on musingly, "which 
would be the best for you ? There is the Browning 
Club. Do you care for Browning? No? The 
Self -Culture Club. Do you wish to join for purposes 
of study?" 

" Not particularly," I answered truthfully. " I've 
no objections to taking up some study if it doesn't 
require too much time; but what I want most is 
social life." 

"I see," she said; "you came here, a gay yotmg 
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girl from a town where you had been a belle — ^to- 
she hesitated. 

"Yes. To this," I answered. 

She gave a little laugh. 

"Never mind. We'll bring you out of *thi 
What you want is the — I suppose you are not 
college graduate?" 

I had to admit that I was not. 

"Well, then, the Nota Bene. It is one of tl 
largest clubs in the State — ^five hundred member 
There are departments, and you'll have to be ei 
rolled in at least one working department; but 
doesn't necessarily follow that you'll have to wori 
And you'll get plenty of social life. I'm one of th 
secretaries in the Nota Bene, and I'll work yo 
on to the reception conmiittee. Then you'll t 
in for a gay time and get in for all the socis 
functions." 

"Oh, you're so good!" I exclaimed. "How ca: 
I thank you?" 

"Don't try to," she responded dryly. "If yoi 
should happen to want to do me a good turn at an; 
time, why — ^my name is being put up by my friend 
for the next presidency." 

" How lovely ! " I cried. " I'm sure nothing coul( 
be better. If I could only get in in time to be of u» 
to you." 

"We'll see that you do," was her answer. "Ail( 
now I must be going. Yes, you'll do well on th< 
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reception committee. Pardon me, have you a 
pretty gown or two?" 

I thought of my evening bodice and blushed. 

"You see, ushers and members of the reception 
committees must look well," she explained. "Wo- 
men who read the papers and do the intellectual 
work can look as they please, but those of us who 
preside and act as hostesses must be personally 
attractive." And she glanced in the mirror com^ 
placently at her handsome tailored gown and her 
sables. 

"I'm afraid my clothes are not all they should 
be," I answered, remembering my one silk dress, 
of the year before. " But I could have a new one 
at any time." 

"Fine," she answered. "Good clothes give one 
a moral support which even religion cannot supply. 
Remember this and get something pretty, for you'll 
need it." 

And, so saying, she departed, leaving me in a glow 
of tritmiph that one middle-class woman was about 
to seize upon her opporttmity. 



CHAPTER III 

But how would Joseph take it? Would he be 
willing to have me go into a new set of people and 
form acquaintances independent of him? So far 
^^e had been a kind and indulgent husband, denying 
me nothing of any importance. He had some- 
times gone to church with me, and had taken me to 
theatres whenever I had wanted to go. True, he 
, seldom spent an evening at home, but, on the other 
hand, I had never expressed any particular desire 
that he should. But I had never formed acqtiaint- 
ances independent of him, or gone alone to enter- 
tainments of any kind. When he could not go I 
had remained at home. What would he say to the 
woman's club? 

I determined to approach the subject carefully, 
and sat up with my crocheting tmtil he came home, 
rather earlier than usual. He was in a promising 
frame of mind, and I began : 

"Mrs. Parsons was here this afternoon." 
What Parsons?" said he. 

Why, the teacher of our Bible class. I don't 
know her first name." 

" Wonder if it was Henry Parsons's wife, or — say, 
maybe it was Mrs. Theodore ? They both belong to 
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our church. It wasn't Mrs. Theodore, was it?" 
There was a reverential note in his voice as he 
uttered the last sentence. 

"Well, she left a card," I said, roused to sufficient 
interest to look up the piece of pasteboard. " Yes, 
Mrs. Theodore Parsons, 1197 Lake Shore Drive." 

" Whe-e-w ! " was his response. 
Why?" I asked quickly. 

Why? Well, you are a greeny. Why, girl,* 
Mrs. Theodore Parsons is 'way up. Her husband's 
on the Board of Trade, and they're worth a million 
or two." 

But I did not grovel. 

"What'd she come here for?" was the next 
question. 

"She came," I answered with dignity, "to call on 
me." 

" Huh ! " was the quick response. " He's running 
for the Legislature." 

I failed to see what that had to do with it, and 
said so ; but my husband only smiled. 

"She wants me to join the Nota Bene Club," 
I remarked casually, tmwinding another lapful of 
white zephyr. 

What's that?" he asked shortly. 
It's a woman's club," I answered. "There are 
five himdred in it, and it's an honour to be asked 
to join." I did not deem it necessary to explain 
that I had begged the honour. 
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" I ain't much opinion of women that gad around 
in clubs," he objected sturdily. "Women's place 
is at home." 

" If Mrs. Theodore Parsons had been in her place, 
then," I retorted, "she wouldn't have called on 
your wife to-day, would she ? It must be quite an 
honour to be nominated for club membership by 
her, if she is all you say she is." 

I could see him weaken, but he still objected. 
" I don't know what a young woman with children 
wants with clubs. A rattan would be more in order, ' * 
he added, in an endeavour to be funny. 

"Now, Joseph," I began in conciliatory tones. 
"You're old-fashioned in your ideas. Hear what 
this newspaper says about a meeting they had out 
in Evanston the other day: 

"Would that every earnest, purposeful woman in our beloved 
land could have felt the broadening, uplifting, soul-inspiring 
influence of this meeting. No one could have entered into the 
spirit of that convention without being made a better woman, 
wife, mother, homemaker, and Christian. And the few gentle- 
men who honoured us by their presence — some of them among 
the ablest lawyers of the city — ^were 'paralysed,* as I heard 
some good woman express it, by what they saw and heard, 
never having comprehended before what this great club move- 
ment among women means. Unfortunately, among the unin- 
structed of both sexes [now hear this, Joseph] the idea prevails 
that these organisations are for pleastu'e, pastime, social enter- 
tainment, or, at best, for a very easy form of mental ctdture; 
that the club woman must of necessity neglect her home, chil- 
dren, husband, and all of the high, noble duties her Maker laid 
upon her when He created her a woman. Stu'ely all such false 
conceptions were forever banished from the minds of those 
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fortunate enough to hear so beautifully and clearly told at 
Evanston what club ideas really are; that so far from the 
neglect of womanly duties, we are to strive to make our firesides 
more beautiful and attractive, our homes more healthful, to 
watch and direct the training of the bodies, minds, and hearts 
of our children ; to teach and help our husbands to walk in the 
straight and narrow way, and to stretch our helping hands 
to all who need encouragement and assistance in their, efjbrts 
to lead sweeter, ptirer, and nobler lives." 

"That sotinds weU," he assented, when I laid the 
paper down. "And Mrs. Theodore Parsons wants 
you to join, eh? Well, I suppose you'll have to, 
then. All the same, I don't more than half believe 
in em. 

It was the last of October when Mrs. Parsons had 
borne down on my little flat. The last of November 
I received a notice of my election to membership. 
I had taken her advice and bought a new suit, a 
ready-made, percale-lined affair at one of the 
"emporitmis." Up to that time I had not aspired 
to a silk-lined gown nor greatly appreciated the 
difference between a "strictly tailor-made" at 
$9.98 from Blankenberg & Bloomstein's and a 
Paris model at Antoinette's. But nature had 
endowed me with a figure that could carry off even 
a home-made gown with some degree of distinction, 
and perhaps I was justified in gazing with com- 
placency at my reflection in the bedroom mirror 
when I was ready to start for my first club meeting. 

I shall never forget that day. The club had 
assembled in a large private parlour of one of the 
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most fashionable hotels. The subdued murmur 
which always pervades club parlours just before a 
meeting begins was at its most refined and well- 
bred height when I entered timidly and paused at 
the doorway. No one offered to show me to a seat, 
so I walked the length of the room in search of a 
vacant one, altogether conscious of the polite, 
inqtiiring stare of the assembled, whispering com- 
pany. I had not been a club member, and the 
experience was new ; but I was gifted with a natural 
aplomb which rendered me impervious to the gaze 
of even the most fashionable crowds. Besides, I 
felt that I was tmcommonly handsome and did not 
care who noticed it. 

I took a seat at the rear. In front of me was the 
familiar cloak and last year's bonnet of Mrs. Quincy 
Palgrave, who went to our church. I waited for 
the elder woman to speak, which she did promptly 
and patronisingly, 

" Why, I don't remember seeing you here before. 
Are you a member?" 

"No," I replied briefly. "That is, I have just 
joined — on Mrs. Parsons's recommendation/' I 
added wickedly. 

"What? Maria Jane Parsons?" 

"No; Mrs. Theodore Parsons, of the Lake Shore 
Drive." 

Mrs. Quincy Palgrave winced. Perhaps she 
would have been none the happier if she had been 
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gifted with the power to read my thoughts at that 
moment, for I was saying to my sub-conscious self 
that if I were a woman of leisure and money, and a 
trained milliner at that, as she was before she 
married, I would not wear a dowdy-looking bonnet. 

" It's odd how popular this Nota Bene has come 
to be," Mrs. Palgrave was saying, stiU in her most 
patronising tone. "They all said when it was 
started — I am a charter member, you know — 
that it could not live three years. It is ten years 
old now, and there is a long waiting-list. Are you 
going to report this meeting?" she turned to ask 
of a newspaper girl who had just come in, wondering, 
doubtless, if her own name might not appear in 
the morning paper as one of the distinguished 
guests. 

" No," briefly replied the girl, with a sarcastic tone 
in her voice. "The Clarion cares only for live 
news." Whereupon, in tacit acknowledgment that 
she was vanquished, Mrs. Palgrave turned her face 
to the front again and fell to discussing the coming 
programme with the member who sat near to her. 
Meanwhile the room was filling rapidly. Mrs. 
Parsons came in and went to the opposite end of the 
room, where it was impossible for me to signal her 
across the sea of faces. 

Other people whom I had seen here and there 
appeared. A few gave me a passing smile; others 
looked curiously at me and then at the newspaper 
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girl, who was sitting beside me, as those who an 
anxiotis to bring their pet schemes before the public 
and yet are tmwilling to admit newspaper folk U 
their secrets, are wont to gaze upon reporters. It 
the minds of some people, a newspaper woman, nc 
matter what her special work may be, is always a 
society reporter on the lookout for gossip and 
scandal. 

I must confess that I noted the glances of these 
with inward resentment. Supreme in the conscious- 
ness of being well dressed (for I really thought 1 
was), and as indifferent to the claims of heredity 
as the first remove from a foreign immigrant can be, 
my spirit of American independence rebelled against 
the purse-proud opinions of some at this intellectual 
feast, and the supreme indifference of others whose 
claims to recognition lay chiefly in their having at 
some time achieved a poem on Spring or a deceased 
friend. I was glad when a woman, somewhere in 
the early forties, came in with a breezy, healthful 
glow about her. 

"Who is that?" I inquired of the yotmg woman 
near me. 

" I think it is Miss Thurston, one of the speakers,** 
was the answer. "We're going to have a regular 
treat." 

"Who is Miss Thurston? What has she done?" 
asked the woman in front. 

"Oh, I believe she has written children's 
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books or something," responded Mrs. Qtiincy 
Palgrave. 

The newspaper girl's eyes lighted in amusement, 
although her other features remained impassive. 
Dorothy Thurston kept a fashionable school for 
girls on the Lake Shore, and had never written a 
line for publication. Happy woman! 

Had I made a remark of that kind it would have 
counted against me, and I should have been morti- 
fied; but Mrs. Palgrave did not seem to care, nor 
would she if she had realised her blunder. ** After 
all," I said to myself, "why need one be forever 
fretting about what is or what is not the proper 
thing? The world takes you at your own estimate. 
Here is the excellent Mrs. Palgrave, who does not 
even know the intellectual accomplishments of her 
own Chicago; yet she is comfortable, happy, and a 
member of the best society. So what does intel- 
lectuality really stand for? Oh, it must be com- 
fortable to be so rich and satisfied and all that, and 
only have to wake up now and then enough to be 
fashionably intellectual; to have some one else do 
the thinking, and only come occasionally to absorb 
the feast of reason which some over-worked slave 
has sat up nights to prepare." 

I recollected that I, too, bore a name known and 
respected at all the banks. What matter if it were 
never heard of at the Nota Bene Club ? 

I looked up again at Mrs. Qtiincy Palgrave's 
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bonnet and across to Mrs. Parsons with a feeling 
certainty that next winter I, too, wotdd be wearii 
in place of the cheap cloth suit that was doing du 
now, a handsome sable-trimmed coat ; that, in sho 
the day would come when, in becoming attire, 
should be welcomed and admired as Mrs. Parse 
was then. And my ambitions were taking defini 
shape as I sat in my comer. Joseph Henning w 
somewhat addicted to the good things of this li 
He would never attend the meetings of the No 
Bene with me. "Poetry," he said, "and su« 
lit'ry matters were not his line." But he was rea< 
and anxious, and, best of all, able, to furnish r 
with the means and the leisure to indulge su( 
tastes. And I would yet show these people wh 
was in me ! 

There was a bustle at the speaker's desk. Tl 
lecturer ("A Unitarian minister, of course. We' 
getting as bad as Boston," said the newspaper gii 
was beginning his speech with some half-jocul 
remarks which were heard by only a few, so long di 
it take the widening circle of attention to reach tl 
rows next the walls. When all was quiet and tl 
audience had subsided into silence I fotmd that 1 
was talking of the attitude of a poet toward h 
critics, treating the subject in a strong, fearles 
broad, and liberal fashion. As he went on I fe 
my feeble intellectual pulse stir and glow and gro 
strong. After all, what is life but achievement 
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And what matter if the populace applaud or deride, 
80 long as one lives out one's best and noblest and 
utters the word which is given one to reveal ? 

Then came Miss Thurston. She had prepared 
no paper, but so accustomed was she to talking on 
literature to her girls that she was perfectly at home 
with her audience, face to face and eye to eye. A 
rustle of excitement pervaded the room like a wind- 
swept wood as her glowing words poured out, 
bringing inspiration to all who listened. Was it 
better to be a poet of the people, catching the heart 
of the masses, like Bums or Longfellow? Or was 
it diviner to sit on the heights and sing to the few 
whose ears are attimed to the voice of higher things ? 
Was it nobler to be a great college professor, teaching 
the sons of capitalists how best to draw together the 
forces of capital and labour? Or was it more like 
the Nazarene of old to go among the slums and 
teach little children the habits of cleanliness and 
industry which should tell in their after Uves ? Was 
there not need of both ? And what matter whether 
one spoke directly to the masses, or to the select few ? 

When Dorothy Thurston finished her impassioned 
appeal she sat down amid ttmiultuous applause, her 
cheeks pink and her eyes aflame. 

The meeting was nearly over; a few members 
who lived in the suburbs, and who would rather 
miss the remainder of the intellectual feast than 
be late for their six o'clock dinners, were already 
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leaving to catch their trains, when the presid 
said: 

" Before we go, I want very much to present 
you the Reverend Philip Haven, of New Yc 
Many of you will remember his article on Brown 
in the August North American. I feel that he ! 
some message that may be helpful to us, which 
can take away as a bond of sympathy imtil 
meet again." 

Then my mind was a chaos. For the man v 
was receiving so warm a welcome had been a schc 
mate down in that country town in Kansas. Th 
had been a fragmentary attachment of the boy-a: 
girl fashion years ago. I had jiot known his reo 
history, but here he was; and he was handsoi 
popular, and eloquent, as the hearty applause t] 
filled the room testified. 

When the meeting was over I joined the group 
congratulatory folk in front of the platform, £ 
in a moment I was meeting his look of stirprise w 
one of old friendship. People were waiting to sp< 
to him. Mrs. Palgrave was glaring, and wonder 
how these common, middle-class people mana] 
to be always in the front of everything. 

But he cltmg for a moment to my hand. 

"Oh, Jackie— beg pardon, Mrs. Henning," 
was sa)dng, " how do you come here ? " 

" We are living in Chicago now," I replied. " [ 
husband is in business here." 
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Mrs. Palgrave was persistent, and another woman 
was crowding between us and the handsome preacher. 
" Can't you find time to come out to Sixty-seventh 
street and see us?" I asked. 

"Glad to," he responded. "To-night, if I may." 
And so it was settled, and I was pushed away by the 
eager throng of admirers. 

I went out alone. The stars were shining from 
the clear sky of late Autumn as I went down the 
broad mat ble steps to the street There is a divine 
harmony in life as in the spheres, if only one's ears 
are attuned to it. But I was only thinking that I 
had not only compassed the matter of club member- 
ship, but had passed successfully the ordeal of my 
first club meeting. For I had already suspected 
that Philip Haven's recognition of me as an old 
friend would carry weight with the admiring group 
who surrotmded him. 

I was not mistaken. In another month nobody 
thought of me as the wife of a retail grocer, but 
every woman in the club knew me as an old and 
intimate friend of the distinguished Doctor Haven, 
of New York. 



CHAPTER IV 

Dame Fortune, having taken a hand in my affa 
smiled on me again The very next week after 
first club meeting my husband came in to din 
with an important air and said: 

"Well, Johnnie, here's to your health," hand 
me a document which read "Quit Claim Dee 
on the back. " Don't you know what it is? W 
well, how you women manage to go through 
knowing so little of business as you do is a myst 
to me. That, madam, is the deed for your r 
house on the Lake Front!" 

"Why, Joe!" I cried, delighted. "You ne 
told me you thought of moving." 

" No, but I did just the same. This flat is gett 
pretty crowded since the babies came. Besic 
I've sold out the business here and am going int 
big wholesale establishment down-town; and w 
have to live on a little bigger scale than we've b 
doing. Won't take it too hard, will you ? " 

"You angel man!" I cried in delight. I coi 
not have arranged it better "Why didn't 3 
tell me?" 

"Then where would the surprise come in?** 

26 
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laughed. ** But get your duds on and we'll go over 
and see the house." 

To my inexperience it seemed quite palatial, 
although it was a modest brick domicile with only 
nine rooms; but it had a charming outlook across 
the lake, and a spacious front veranda such as I 
had never aspired to. 

I was so busy with the moving through the next 
month that I scarcely thought of club affairs. But 
one day, when nearly everything we possessed was 
packed in boxes, who shotdd arrive on the scene but 
Mrs. Theodore Parsons ! 

"Goodness, gracious!" she ejaculated, as she 
lifted her lorgnette on the dismantled room. ** Why 
didn't you tell me you were on the point of flitting ? 
Another day and I should have lost you." 

" Oh, no," I answered. " I should have appeared 
again at the club when I got settled." By this 
time I had cleared a chair for her. 

" Not until then ? But that would have been too 
late," she answered, settling back in the chair. 
I want you to come to-morrow." 

But I can't," I protested, aghast. "Why, the 
vans are to be here in the morning. I simply can't 
get away." 

"Oh, yes you can," she replied blandly. "I'm 
going to ask it as a particular favour that you be 
there at four o'clock. You see, the voting begins 
then." 
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"The voting?" I was ptizzled. 

" Yes ; don't you know. I told you. Our anni 
election comes off at that time, and I shall ne 
your vote." 

A light suddenly broke over me, but I did r 
flinch. 

"I've relied on what you promised me, you a 
The election is likely to be very close, and be 
sides are drunmiing up every possible Candida 
That's why I'm here." 

"Never fear," I answered calmly. "I will 
there, and I shall gladly vote for you." 

"Thanks. I felt I could depend on you, ai 
you will be no loser by it. We're having a pret 
hot fight, but I mean to win. Several of my frien 
are out to-day calling on new members and o 
ones who seldom come. I thought I'd come to yc 
myself." 

I felt flattered by the attention and said so. 

" We may as well understand one another at tl 
outset," she resumed. "I have very definite ide; 
of how I want to run that club : those who stand t 
and help me will be rewarded, you understand 
Yes. You are anxious to meet people, to becon 
known, to widen your sphere. Here is your oppo 
tunity. I never forget my friends." 

I did not reply. I knew not what to say. M 
experience had been so limited perhaps I coul 
not judge, but in a vague way it seemed to me tha 
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this was no better than a political bargaining I had 
heard my husband condemn. Still, why not? If 
men do these things, why might not women, also? 
And as she said, here was the opporttmity I so 
eagerly sought. 

"Of course, this is all confidential," she went on 
carelessly; "and if you do not care to come out 
boldly for such reforms as I may advocate, why, 
let this conversation be forgotten; I pray you do 
not give it a second thought." 

"Oh, but I do," I answered her. "I shall be 
grateful for your friendship and glad to repay it in 
any way I can. You can rely on me, Mrs. Parsons." 

"Thanks, my dear." Her voice was like honey. 
"And now I must go. But tell me, where are you 
flitting? The Lake Front? Oh, indeed. That's 
much better than this. Yes, I know the house. 
It is quite correct. And your husband is going 
into the wholesale trade? How forttmate!" 

"Why?" I asked fooUshly. 

" Why ? You dear thing ! Don't you know how 
differently the world looks on the wholesale grocer 
from the retail ? We will see to all that. Nobody 
need know that you ever lived anywhere else but 
over on the Lake Front. I wouldn't mention this 
flat indiscriminately — ^you'U pardon my frankness, 
I know. It's because I take a real motherly interest 
in you and want to give you just the right start, 
you know. How fortunate that you were an old 
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friend of Doctor Haven — and now I'm going. 
Good-by, my dear." 

She said the last words just as my husband came 
up and entered the pariour. 

"Great Scott, Johnnie," he cried when the dooi 
had closed behind her, "we're coming up in the 
worid. To think of Mrs. Theodore Parsons *my- 
dearirig ' my wife ! Surely he means to get my vote 
for the Legislature." 

"I don't believe it," said I. "But she will get 
mine for president of the Nota Bene." 

"0-ho! Electioneering on her own account, is 
she? I thought there was something in the wind." 

"Now, Joe," I cried, "you're hateful. Mrs. 
Parsons and I have struck up a real friendship." 

"Hope it'll last," he retorted, and off he went, 
leaving me to wonder whether I ought to con- 
gratulate myself or not. 



CHAPTER V 

What it cost me to keep my promise to attend the 
club-meeting the next day can be imagined only by 
those who have been through such an experience. 
I dared not let Joseph know why I found it neces- 
sary to go down-town. Some instinct warned me 
not to mention that club-meeting to him, although 
it burned in my memory all night. 

It was just four when I entered the room. There 
had been a short business meeting, followed by 
a recess, and now the clans were rallying for the 
election. Mrs. Parsons was resplendent in a gray 
Paris gown and chinchilla furs; her rival, Mrs. 
Beckett, a nervous little woman, was radiant in 
black velvet and Spanish lace. The friends of each 
had gathered by natural selection into opposing 
factions on each side of the room. In the middle 
was the careworn president with her secretaries, 
the two rival candidates. 

As I entered, Mrs. Parsons looked up brightly 
and beckoned me to a seat near her. One of the 
women behind me whispered in answer to a question : 
"Oh, that's the little friend of Doctor Haven. 
Mrs. Parsons seems to have taken her up." 
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The gavel fell and silence crept over the whisper- 
ing women. 

"The annual election of officers is next in order," 
began the president. "I will call upon the nomi- 
nating committee for their report." 

An elderly woman with strong features and a 
plain black gown came forward. " Your committee, 
Madam President," she began, "did not fully agree, 
and we have therefore two reports to make." 
Mrs. Beckett's name headed the majority report 
and Mrs. Parsons's the minority. 

It was as good as a play to me, who had never 
seen a woman's business meeting, to watch the 
tellers go about their work and to share in the 
excitement of the next forty minutes. The new 
house in chaos, the babies who needed me, even a 
htmgry husband, vanished from the backgrotmd 
of memory, and I became almost recklessly 
excited. The atmosphere of the room was tense 
with excitement. The very air we breathed 
was charged with electricity, so that it was 
impossible to sit quietly; one was drawn into 
the play of things as if one had been on the edge of 
a maelstrom. 

"Whom are you going to vote for?" asked the 
woman next me. 

"For Mrs. Parsons," I said promptly. "Aren't 
you?" 

"I don't know," she answered. "Mrs. Beckett's 
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a fine presiding officer, but Mrs. Parsons *s got the 
most money and can do most for the club." 

"Oh, vote for Mrs. Parsons," I urged. "She'll 
make you proud of this club before the year's up." 

The woman hesitated a moment and then wrote 
Mrs. Parsons's name on her ballot. Then a tall 
woman came over from the enemy's cotmtry. 

^'Whom are you voting for?" she asked us. 
" Better give Mrs. Beckett the office. She's entitled 
to it by long service in the club." 

"Mrs. Parsons has served it ten years," I began, 
as though from long and full knowledge. 

"And Mrs. Beckett twelve," she retorted, passing 
on to sow her good seed elsewhere. For a few 
minutes confusion reigned; women whispered and 
scratched ballots and went out and in at the door. 
The two candidates tried to look unconcerned, but 
were pale and distraught, while their faithful hench- 
women passed up and down the aisles, advising the 
competent and tirging the weak voters. At last 
the gavel feU again. 

"Have all voted who desire to?" began the 
president. " If so, the tellers may retire." 

Amid prof otmd silence the three tellers went into 
an ante-room and, emptying their boxes on a table, 
proceeded to cotmt. Fifteen minutes later they 
reentered and their faces were eagerly scanned by 
every woman for some tell-tale expression. The 
result was made known as follows : 
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Whole number of votes cast, .... 205 

Necessary to a choice, 102 

Mrs. Beckett, 95 

Mrs. Parsons, 80 

Scattering, 28 

" There being no majority for any one candidate, 
the house will proceed to another ballot," said the 
president. 

The Beckett forces were elated. Only seven 
more votes and their candidate would be elected. 

"Madam President," shouted a woman in the 
back of the room, " I nominate for president of this 
club, Jane Morton-Smith." 

The president bit her lip. Mrs. Morton-Smith 
was her bitter enemy. 

"Do I understand that Mrs. Morton-Smith will 
allow her name to be used?" she inquired icily. 

"Certainly," answered the woman who had 
nominated her. 

During the balloting a deputation from the 
Beckett workers swarmed around Mrs. Morton- 
Smith, pleading that she withdraw her name. But 
she was not so easily disposed of. Already a repre- 
sentative of the Parsons forces had convinced her 
that she held the key of the situation, and at their 
earnest request she decided to remain in the contest 
for one more ballot. 

For the first time a tremour of misgiving ran 
through the Beckett forces. While the tellers were 
counting the votes for the second ballot they 
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exchanged anxious whispers, and as the chief 
teller rose to announce the result one of the more 
emotional members of the faction giggled hysteri- 
cally. Meanwhile, the Parsons forces waited for 
the report from the second ballot. It was as 
follows : 

Whole number of votes cast, . . . . 201 

Necessary to a choice, loi 

Mrs. Beckett, 94 

Mrs. Parsons 87 

Mrs. Morton-Smith, . . . .20 

And again there was no choice. 

At this point the seesaw of politics tipped to a 
new angle, and the "dark horse" candidate rose 
slowly from her chair. A ripple of excitement ran 
through the assembly, as in a voice tremulous with 
feeling she extended her thanks to her friends for 
the high honour they had conferred upon her. 
Then, after insisting that the honour was tmsought, 
Mrs. Morton-Smith concluded: 

" Fellow members, I withdraw my name and ask 
all my friends to vote for Mrs, Parsons." 

There was a tremendous outburst of enthusiasm 
at the end of these remarks. Mrs. Parsons smilingly 
acknowledged the congratulations of a score of 
friends. The Beckett faction sat silent and pale, 
but with dogged determination in their faces. 
Then the Parsons force literally fell upon each 
other's necks, while the Beckett party crowded 
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together in the feverish desperation of those who see 
the destruction of their last hope. 

The third ballot was called for, and again the 
Beckett lieutenants went forth valiantly to gather 
in the scattering votes. But enthusiasm was on 
the wane. It was getting toward five o'clock, and 
the club members wanted to go home. The tellers 
withdrew in silence and soon reported : 

Whole number of votes cast, . • . . 199 

Necessary to a choice, 100 

Mrs. Beckett, 96 

Mrs. Parsons, 103 

"Mrs. Parsons is declared elected," said the 
president, and she could not suppress a note of 
triumph, for everybody knew she had been bitterly 
opposed to Mrs. Beckett. 

A loud clapping of hands resounded through the 
room and the Parsons forces waved their handker- 
chiefs, while the successful candidate rose and 
bowed smilingly right and left. But Mrs. Beckett 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Five minutes later, when I was speeding down 
the long corridor in sudden remembrance of my 
babies and my chaotic house, I saw a group of 
sympathetic ladies fanning and administering con- 
solation to the sobbing defeated candidate. 

It's a shame!" muttered one as I hurried by; 
and all because she's got more money !" 
Yes, and Mrs. Beckett had bought such a lovely 
new gown on ptirpose for the installation !" 
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CHAPTER VI 

When a woman is once thoroughly inoculated 
with the bacilli of the club fever there is no help for 
her until the attack has run its course; no great 
scientist has yet been brave enough to apply a 
remedy sufficiently heroic to kill the germs. Those 
women who have had the advantage of social 
intercourse with their kind have the disease mildly 
and rationally; but those of us who have been 
deprived of experience with the world, especially 
those who have been tied, willingly or tmwillingly, 
to home duties exclusively, are hopeless cases from 
the very outset. And I had been thoroughly 
inoculated. 

True to her word, Mrs. Parsons had given me a 
prominent place on the reception committee, and 
also on a minor committee, where I could have 
social advantages without too much responsibility. 
Instead of the long, dull days in the little fiat over 
the store, I now found that there were not waking 
hours enough in the new house on the Lake Front. 
Before we were fairly settled in our new home I saw 
that it would be impossible to keep up with my 
home duties and the demands of the club : the first 
I was tied to; the second I would not give up. 
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So I sent to Kansas for my mother, who — self- 
sacrificing woman that she was— came prepared 
to stay on indefinitely. Necessity was beginning 
to be the mother of diplomacy with me, and I did 
not tell Joe that she was to remain, only that she 
was to visit us. And as his business kept him away 
more and more of the time, her advent mattered 
little to him. 

She was an excellent housekeeper and fond of 
children, and she had never dwelt in a city home 
with its modem improvements or enjoyed the 
doubtful pleasure of attempting to rule over a ser- 
vant or two. Consequently, it was a very easy 
matter to drop the reins of management into her 
hands. 

As the days lengthened and spring came on I 
became more absorbed in club matters and left 
everything to her. Having joined two more Chicago 
clubs, both of which met weekly, I fotmd myself 
in a vortex of engagements which I fondly imagined 
was " society. ' ' This necessitated several new gowns 
and hats, and I learned the gentle art of running up 
a bill at the shops. 

Never shall I forget the scene with my husband 
when the first bill came in. As I had no money, it 
had to be turned over to him, which I did with an 
assumed air of careless gaiety. I doubt if Mrs. 
Theodore Parsons could have done it better. But 
it availed nothing. 
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"Great Scott, Johnnie!" he thtindered. "Who 
gave you permission to do this? Are we so poor 
that you must get trusted ? Where is the allowance 
I give you?" 

I used it all up long ago," I answered with spirit. 
I haven't had new clothes for several years; and 
there are club dues and other expenses." 

Then he produced and displayed a choice variety 
of strong words which I had not discovered hereto- 
fore in his vocabulary— words which it may not be 
permitted to record here. Suffice it to say, he 
denounced roimdly the woman's-club idea. But 
he paid the bill, and I was in no wise shaken in my 
determination to shine in the club world. That 
very afternoon I joined a whist club, after which 
my time was more fully occupied than ever. 

Matters reached a climax a few days later. I 
had had an imusually hard week. I use the adjec- 
tive advisedly. Women who stay at home and 
devote themselves to caring for their household 
do not fully comprehend the phrase "hard work." 
Only those who go deep into the dissipations of com- 
mittee work can appreciate its full significance. 

I did not get down to breakfast until nine. Joe 
was already down-town. 

"He had a business engagement and couldn't 
wait," said mother. "He ate his breakfast early. 
You were late home last night." 

"Yes. Our whist club, you know," I answered. 
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" I really wanted to get home and get to bed early, 
but one can't break up a party. And I've so much 
to do to-day." 

" I did hope you could stay home to-day and help 
me fix that wrapper," said mother. "I can't 
manage it alone." 

"No, not to-day," was my answer, with a touch 
of asperity. "I've got a committee meeting this 
morning and another meeting at noon, and, by the 
way, I sha'n't be at home to limch. Delia, you'll 
have to make me some new coffee, and make it 
strong. This isn't fit to drink." 

" It was good and strong, mem, at half-past seven," 
cheerfully repUed the maid, as she hurried to the 
kitchen; but nothing tasted so good as usual, and 
I started off quite out of sorts with the world in 
general. It did not occur to me then that I was 
having a good many difficult mornings nowadays, 
and I would have died rather than own how tired 
I was. 

But once arrived at the handsome residence 
where we were to hold our committee meeting, my 
spirits rose again. During the winter I had gained 
access to a dozen of the most exclusive houses in 
Chicago (places that I would never have dreamed 
of entering a year before) through my club mem- 
bership and Mrs. Parsons* friendship. To be sure, 
it had only been for committee meetings so far ; but 
a foothold is worth everything. 
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There was a tussle of silk-lined skirts in the 
fashionable drawing-room, a little later, as the 
members of my committee moved up to let Mrs. 
Parsons take the chair. "Only ten minutes late," 
whispered one of them. "That's doing well for 
her." 

The gavel sotmded and the meeting was called 
to order. The minutes were read, and after one or 
two objections had been raised and settled again, 
the business of the morning was stated; it was to 
make arrangements for a grand reception to Profes- 
sor Van Hux Tyn, the latest literary lion to arrive. 

"Shall you ask any others to receive with you, 
Madam President?" asked the secretary. 

"Well, I think not," was Mrs. Parsons* answer. 
"Don't you think a long receiving line rather 
objectionable?" 

" But the Nota Benes always have all the officers," 
urged the secretary. 

"I think there is a faction," spoke up the vice- 
president, who had an eye on the next election, 
"who would be glad to see the other principal 
officers in the receiving line." 

"Yes," urged a director. "Then, too, I think 
foreigners are always impressed by a long line." 

"Do I tmderstand that as a motion?" Mrs. 
Parsons' voice was tinged with asperity. 

"Oh, no, only a suggestion," was the answer 
from the vice-president. 
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"Will some one kindly make a motion?" sa 
Mrs. Parsons haughtily. 

The motion was made that all the officers shou 
receive, but it was not carried. 

I had already seen to this. "You are not n 
faithful henchman for nothing," she whispers 
afterward. "How would you like to go to tl 
Biennial as delegate?" 

She passed on, but the seed fell on ferti 
grotmd. 

The Biennial ! What would Joe say ? 

"Now, who shall pour tea?" asked the treasure 

"For pity's sake," urged another member, "let 
have good-looking young women. We had sue 
a set of guys at the last one ! " 

"I move that the last speaker be appointed 
committee of one, with full powers over the te^ 
tables," said the treasurer. 

"Indeed, I must beg to be excused," retorte 
the other. " I'm too busy. Besides, my taste migt 
not lead me to the right choice," with witherin 
scorn. 

The treasurer was handsome and young. 

"Ladies, please come to order," and the gave 
came down with some force. "How shall th 
potirers be appointed?" 

"By the chair," put in the treasurer. "I mov 
that the chair take charge of the details." 

The motion was seconded and carried, whereupoi 
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I was constituted Chief Potirer with liberty to 
select my assistants. 

A little later I was hurrying over to a meeting of 
the committee which had charge of our entertain- 
ment, after which we all repaired to the Auditorium 
for luncheon. I sat at table with Mrs. Parsons. 

"You're coming up to the Priscilla this after- 
noon?" asked a lady across the table. 

" Oh, yes," said Mrs. Parsons. ** I have to report 
for the committee on the entertainment of the 
Associated Charities, you know. How many of 
you will take tickets?" 

A solemn hush fell over the table. She had them 
at a disadvantage and took a wicked satisfaction 
in it. 

"You, Mrs. Packer?" she asked sweetly, turning 
to the wife of a millionaire. 

" I will take ten," was the hesitating reply. 

"Very well," and she put down Mrs. Packer's 
name in a silver-bound note-book. " They are two 
dollars apiece, you know. And you, Mrs. Lara- 
more?" 

"I'll take the same," gasped the lady, making a 
swift mental calculation; she would have to go 
without an anticipated fur boa, but it would never 
do to take less than Mrs. Packer. 

Two more felt called upon to subscribe for ten 
tickets, but the fifth was brave. 

"I will take two," said Mrs. Henry quietly, "and 
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that is all I can afford. Don't you think we ai 
rather foolish about these things sometimes? Vii 
heedlessly sign away our own or our husband 
money for all sorts of good, bad or indifferer 
objects, without thinking of the afterward. O: 
worse, we do it deliberately because other peopl 
do, when we can't afford it. We've got to lean 
as women, to be a little more independent of eac 
other in action as well as in thought." 

"Oh, just as you like, of course," answered Mrs 
Parsons lightly. **I don't want to take mone; 
from any one who can't afford it — ^but really, it i 
time to go. The club meeting will have begun." 

But, once there, her report was not receivec 
with the warmth she had expected. It had beei 
proposed to put a couple of child dancers on tb 
programme — ^wee mites whose heels had beei 
developed at the expense of their heads and nervoui 
systems. 

"Madam Chairman, I object,'^ said a motherl) 
looking lady. "As a dignified club, I feel that wc 
owe it to ourselves to give a dignified entertain- 
ment." 

" Why not give a living-picture show and be done 
with it ! " broke in some one irrelevantly. 

"Madam Chairman," said Mrs. Parsons, "I 
understand the main purpose of this entertainment 
to be to sell tickets, and to sell tickets you have to 
offer a progranmie that people will want to see. 
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These children have been well trained, and give a 
most delightful performance. Why, they are said 
to dance as well as Loie Fuller." A sigh of horror 
came from the conservative element. 

"Madam Chairman," pursued the motherly 
looking woman, in a voice which Mrs. Parsons after- 
ward described as "distressingly polite," "if this is 
to be a vaudeville show, I for one must decline to 
have my name connected with it." 

"We might give a Stmday-school concert," was 
the sarcastic retort from a yoimg lady who had so 
far spoken only in lively whispers to her neighbours ; 
"then our dignity would not be compromised." 

"The speaker is out of order," declared the 
chairman. "Will some one make a motion?" 

"I move," offered a new member, "that the 
matter be referred back to the committee." 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

"The committee asks for further instructions," 
began Mrs. Parsons in an aggrieved tone. "I'm 
sure I've worked hard enough to get up a satis- 
factory programme. Mrs. Henning and I have 
given days and days to it, and tried to make it 
attractive and drawing. I'm sure I've done my 
duty." 

We are sure you have," soothed the chairman. 
No one could understand the exigencies of a case 
like this better than you, Mrs. Parsons, and we beg 
that you will not take to heart these little differences 
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of opinion. We all have every confidence in yoi 
judgment." 

But Mrs. Parsons was retiring from the roon 
attended by three sympathizing friends, myse 
with smelling-salts, another carrying her forgotte 
bag, and the third aimlessly following and mutte 
ing "It's a perfect shame!*' 

It was ten minutes past six when I finally ra 
breathlessly up the steps and let myself into m 
own house. Dinner was due promptly at six, an 
Joe prided himself on his habits of punctuality. 

"Oh, Joe — so sorry to be late. I've had such 
busy day," I cried, entering the dining-room. 

" So have I," said he shortly. " Dinner is ready. 

Be it noted that we now had six o'clock dinnen 
I knew he was provoked, for he hadn't seen me sine 
the morning of the day before. But mother an 
the children kept things in order, and the dinne 
was unusually good. Immediately it was ovei 
however, Joe rose and said: 

"I have an engagement at the club, Johnnie 
sha'n't be back until late." 

"You don't give me any time nowadays, Joe,* 
I pouted. 

"Don't I? I've been home three evenings thi 
week, and you were out every one." 

"But I had to," I rephed. "And I asked yot 
to go with me." 

"Huh! to whist parties with a lot of women,' 
was the answer, and he was off. 



CHAPTER VII 

It so happened that the entertainment given by 
the Priscillas fell on the evening of the day that 
Professor Van Htix Tyn was received and displayed 
to an eager throng by the Nota Benes, and as I 
was on both committees, and perhaps the most 
willing worker, every moment of the day was taken. 
Nine o'clock in the morning saw me start on my 
way to the hall where the entertainment was to be 
given. 

My mother had been unwilling, for the first time, 
to have me leave home. She said the baby seemed 
ill and feverish, and that it was my duty to stay 
with him. I felt that the success of the day for 
both clubs depended largely on me. 

"Mother, I just can't stay," I said. "There is 
so much depending on me, and it's too late now to 
draw out. Baby doesn't seem sick to me. Look, 
he's laughing now," and I hurried off. 

Neither did I go home to Itmcheon, having sent 
my reception gown to the hotel by express. If I 
had been obliged to take so many steps or to per- 
form so many actual services for my own household 
in three hours, as I did for my clubs that day, I 
should have felt that I was an overworked and 

47 
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abused woman — ^the victim of an unfeeling husband 
And I was never more tired, physically, in my life 
than when I sat down, resplendent in a Nile-greer 
and chiffon "creation," to assume my duties a? 
Chief Pourer at the Van Hux Tyn reception. Bui 
there was music, and gay chatter, and laughter, anc 
the excitement of strong coffee, and the fragrani 
punch from another dainty stand near by, and 1 
scarcely thought of my baby or the mother whc 
was faithfully filling my place at home. The roon: 
was lined with mirrors, and when the crowd aroimd 
my table parted sufficiently I caught an occasional 
gilmpse of a handsome woman, all rosy and smilinj 
from out her sea-green draperies, and I told mysell 
over and over again: "This is the life I was bom 
to." I had not an idea that society could afford 
anything better than this, and I thought a conver- 
sation between two gray-haired women, which 1 
overheard, most ill-nattired. 

"Very few men here," remarked one, "and the 
man one meets, usually, at a woman's clut 
reception is of the sort that only a Dickens 
could adequately describe. Looking at them, 
one cannot fail to understand why the women 
who know them and are married to them join 
clubs." 

"True," assented the other. "Yet this club 
generally entertains a male celebrity at its receptions, 
and these occasions have an impetus that the 
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strictly feminine gatherings lack; for club women 
adore a celebrity." 

" Queer how the club habit seems to take hold on 
these women," said the first. "I'm not a member, 
thank heavens — only a guest. But it seems to me 
that thouSj^-nds of women have the club habit 
without rhyme or reason. They are club-crazy. 
The club is rapidly becoming a violent intoxicant 
among women," Then they moved on, leaving 
me to pity them for having outlived their day and 
generation. 

** You were a perfect picture, my dear," whispered 
Mrs. Parsons, after the affair was over and a few 
of us lingered aroimd my table to discuss the after- 
noon. "There isn't a handsomer woman in the 
club. You must come home to dinner with me. 
Theodore will be delighted to meet you. He is 
just your kind." 

Now, this was an honour hitherto withheld by 
the fates. Still, maternal instinct was not wholly 
dormant within me. I dalUed with temptation, 
then bethought me of the telephone we had just 
put in. And so I offered a sop to my conscience. 

"Baby seems about the same," said my mother, 
in answer to my call. "He's been fretting all day; 
still, if you must be there this evening, you'd better 
accept Mrs. Parsons' invitation and so not come 
all the way out home." (She, too, was susceptible 
to the charms of the rich and great.) "No, Joe 
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hasn't come in yet; if he does, I'll explain matters 
to him." 

And so I entered Mrs. Parsons' beautifully 
upholstered coup6 and rode behind liveried coach- 
man and footman for the first time in my life. We 
alighted under a magnificent porte-cochere, and 
entered one of the truly palatial dwellings of the 
Windy City. 

The great mahogany door swtmg noiselessly 
inward at our approach, and I soon found myself 
in a spacious hall, lined with costly paintings and 
priceless rugs and fragrant with burning incense; 
for it was one of Mrs. Parsons' fads to be always 
surroimded by delicate perfumes. The house was 
a revelation to me. I had seen the mansion from 
the street as Joe and I had speeded past in our 
buggy ; but the interior, with its rich, artistic furnish- 
ings and its distinct individuality, set every pulse of 
my body to singing. For, suppressed and starved 
as it had been in my native town, crowded back as 
it had been in the little comer flat, there was a 
passion for the beautiful deep down in my nature 
that was now reaching up to the light and would 
not be denied. I stood for a moment on the upper 
balcony and looked upon the scene. I cotild have 
cried but for the sense that such a proceeding would 
have been outre. All at once I knew what I craved. 
The Rogers statuary and the chromos in the little 
flat had been the first feeble manifestations of a 
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love for the artistic. I had come to detest them of 
late without knowing what I had wanted in their 
place. Now I knew. 

"Oh, Mrs. Parsons," I cried, "I wonder if you 
know how fortunate you are — if you know how 
beautiful your home is ! How lovely it must be to 
live in the midst of all this." 

" Poor girl ! " she answered. " You've yet to learn 
how little externals have to do with our real life." 
She sighed, and an expression that I had never seen 
overshadowed her face; but she was her old self 
again in a moment. 

"Come," she said, "we shall have little time here 
if we are to get to the theatre at a quarter of eight. 
I ordered dinner at half -past six, and it's that now." 

But the atmosphere of the place was like an 
intoxicant to me, and I could not get over the ex- 
citement of the day. I fotmd myself wondering 
whether the remark of my hostess to the effect that 
her husband was "just my kind " was to be con- 
strued as a compliment. For to me he was a dull 
and silent man, preoccupied, and apparently in- 
different to the topics that engrossed us. I was 
still too inexperienced to guess that this couple, 
who were so loaded with wealth that they could no 
longer enjoy simple things together, lived in wholly 
different worlds ; and once more, as I ate that well- 
ordered dinner in a magnificent dining-room, and 
noted the perfection of every detail in that palace 
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which Mrs. Parsons called home, I said to mysc 
"This is the life I was bom to,*' not comp 
hending yet, poor soul, that I was in the exact sf 
into which Gkxi had called me and playing my pi 
there most miserably. 

The evening entertainment under the auspic 
of the Priscillas was a pronoimced success, nettii 
more than a thousand dollars for the Associati 
Charities. 

Again was I carried away with the delight 
being part and parcel of the gorgeous scene. Tl 
handsomest theatre in the city had been placed i 
our disposal, becoming available through the su( 
den illness of the expected star. With its so 
lights, the abtmdance of flowers (for we had flowe 
girls everywhere), its multitudes of ladies in evenin 
gowns, its handsome men, its rows of boxes froi 
which flashed jewelled tiaras and brighter eyes, i1 
festal air of luxury and display; with its beautift 
stage-settings, giving just the right backgroimd t 
our entertainment (we had the dancers, after all] 
the scene was more exhilarating than anything 
had ever seen. And I, Johnnie Henning-^th 
girlish person who so long had been immured in tha 
little flat over the grocery store — I was an activ 
participant in it. 

I was chairman of the ushers, for we had decidec 
that a dozen women in evening dress would be mon 
ornamental than the conventional man-usher ir 
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black. We proved ornamental; nothing more, 
although I had spent hotirs in that cold hall, trying 
to compass the secrets of its seating arrangement. 

But the people were good-natured, except the 
few who came late and must be content with back 
seats, and we were described by the morning papers 
as a "tmique and impressive feature of the scene." 

The entertainment was nearly over when I was 
called to the telephone. It was my mother's voice : 

"Come home at once,'* she said. "The baby is 
very ill. We expect the doctor every minute, and 
Joe is distracted." 

I hurried to the dressing-room for my wraps. 
The president's (Mrs. Henry's) carriage stood at the 
door, and her husband waited in the vestibule. As 
he saw my anxious face he came forward and, learn- 
ing the reason for my sudden departure, offered his 
escort ; and I had another drive in a beautiful coup6. 

On the way. Judge Henry fell to talking of 
women's clubs. 

" All sensible men have come to believe in women's 
clubs, I imagine," he said. "No thinking man can 
do otherwise when he compares the status of organ- 
ised women in this country with that of thirty 
years ago." 

"But Mrs. Henry is president of the Priscillas, 
leader of the Mothers' Class in another club, and 
belongs to half a dozen," I answered. 

"Yes, but she always makes home her first con- 
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sideration. She is up and dressed early, and 
all have breakfast together, and so start the d 
right. Then she gets the children off to school, a 
attends to certain little matters about the hot 
that she says only the mother can do to make hoi 
really homelike. Yet she attends a great ma: 
meetings in the course of a season, and I think y 
will allow that she does her part in club work." 

"Oh, more, Judge Henry; more.** 

"But she has the good sense never to let cli 
work stand in the way of her home duties. On t. 
contrary, she comes to us refreshed and strengthene 
with her mind eiilarged and her interests broadene 
I know that she is a better wife to me because s] 
is such a sensible club woman. But here we are 
your house. Good-evening.** 

"Good-evening, Judge, and I thank you f< 
accompanying me home." 

" I wonder if he meant to point a moral for me ? 
I muttered as I entered the house. " But, the: 
somebody must go to conmiittee meetings, an 
I'm a perfect martyr to clubs. Joe could tell hi] 
that." 

But Joe was in no mood to tell him anythinj 
I ran quickly up-stairs, throwing off my wraps as 
went. By a simple arrangement familiar to th 
economical woman I had achieved a gown whic 
could, by the elimination of the guimpe, be tume 
into an evening dress. As I entered our up-staii 
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■ sitting-room Joe beheld me in my low-necked 
I bodice. 

His eyes blazed. A furious exclamation fell from 
his lips and I stopped short. 

"Don't you know, woman, your baby is d)ring?" 
said he. 



CHAPTER VIII 

But the baby did not die, although we had thj 
anxious weeks when I hting over his little bed 
held him in my arms. There was little time 
think of clubs or ftmctions, although several of r 
co-workers, hearing of my trouble, sent fiowe: 
which I hardly looked at. For I felt conscienc 
stricken, as if the baby's sickness was due to n 
neglect of him, and I vowed to myself that if 1 
recovered I would never leave him again when ] 
seemed the least ill. 

About a month after the Van Hux Tyn receptic 
a regular business meeting of the Nota Bene w; 
held. I remembered the date, but, true to my ne 
resolutions, remained quietly at home. So fir 
was I in my resolve that I did not jdeld even to tl 
temptation to ask Mrs. Parsons over the telephoi 
the result of the meeting. 

Not a word about the club had passed betwee 
my husband and me since the first night of the baby 
illness, although I could see that he was distinct! 
pleased that I seemed to have lost my interest i 
club affairs. But the morning after the busines 
meeting he laid his newspaper beside his plate wit 
a muttered: 

S6 
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" Thunder !'* 

"What's the matter, Joe?" I inquired. 

"You sha'n't go/' he announced. 

" Go where ? " I asked, all innocent of his meaning. 

"Why, to the Biennial — ^whatever that is — ^as a 
delegate," he burst forth angrily. 

"I don't know what you mean," I answered with 
all the dignity I could muster — a. manner I had 
never asstimed until this winter. 

"Well, read that, then," and he tossed me the 
newspaper. "But I say again, you sha'n't go. I 
won't have a wife of mine racing all over the country 
with strong-minded females. Next thing you'll 
be lecturing on woman suffrage." 

" If anything were to drive me to that," I retorted 
with tactless dignity, " it would be a husband who 
presumed to order my comings and goings as if I 
were a slave." And then I read the newspaper 
report of the Nota Bene meeting, which stated that 
I had been appointed a delegate to the Omaha 
Biennial. 

Joe said no more, but, putting on his hat and coat 
in silence, went away without kissing the baby or 
me. When the door was closed behind him I flew 
to the telephone and called up Mrs. Parsons, only 
to be reminded by her maid that she did not rise 
until ten o'clock. And so, leaving a request that 
she should call me as soon as she was dressed, I had 
to content myself and keep down my burning 
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ctiriosity until eleven o'cbck^ when the telephone 
rang and I ran eagerly to answer it. 

"Yes, certainly you were duly and properly 
elected," answered Mrs. Parsons to my question. 
"I never forget my promises. Omaha is so near 
that a lot of our members wanted to be delegates, 
and a good deal of pressure was brought to bear 
to get them all in. We are limited, you know, but 
by a little judigious wire-pulling I got you on the 
list all right." 

"You're awfully good," I answered, "but there's 
a stumbling-block in the way — a big one. Joe will 
never let me go in the world." 

"Don't ask him," she responded. "There are 
ever so many ways of getting your own way without 
asking if you may please have it. I think of start- 
ing a class in the Nota Bene on the management of 
husbands." 

"But Joe was simply raving when he saw it 
annoimced in the morning paper that I was to be a 
delegate," I answered. " He vowed I shall not go." 

"Oh, never mind," was the answer. "You'll 
go just the same. Only, don't say a word to him 
about it; not a word. And now I recall it, you've 
just got to go. I'm asked by one of the chairmen^ 
of meetings to give the name of some woman from 
my club to read a paper. I'm going to give yours." 

"Horrors!" I cried in alarm. "Don't, I beg of 
you. I" — ^but somebody nmg us off angrily, and 
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I was left in such a state of doubt and trepidation, 
mingled with thrills of ambitious pride, as I never 
had known before. 

I, Johnaphene Henning, asked to read a paper 
before the great Biennial of Women's Clubs? Of 
course I could not do it. I did not know enough 
about any one subject in the whole tmiverse to 
write a paper on it. And yet, if one only could, 
what honour would be hers; what a position she 
might reach; what ambitions she might gratify. 
If one only could ! 

Could I ? Had I not heard of encyclopedias and 
libraries to be searched and robbed of their treasures ? 
And why could I not develop a mastery of the 
encyclopedia as well as any other woman? I 
recalled what I had heard one of the women in 
another club own frankly and charmingly a short 
time before. 

"Oh, don't compliment me," she had laughed. 
"I got it all out of the encyclopedia." 

"Well," her companion had remarked, "so you 
might say of the dictionary, ^^Hf^"* But it makes 
as much difference how you put facts together as 
words." 

Could I collect my facts and put them together 
for a paper at the Biennial? A growing sense of 
the honour that threatened me made me almost 
eager to accept. Then the telephone rang again. 
"It's Mrs. Parsons for you, ma'am," said the maid, 
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and I took the receiver in a ttimult of pride a 
anxiety. 

"About that paper," came the mellifluous ton 
of Mrs. Parsons; "I've already written them to p 
you down for a ten-minute paper on 'The Clu 
Woman's Ideal.' And mark my words, you've g 
to go." 

"I'd like to," I answered dejectedly. "But 
should have to get a divorce first. And I never a 
write a paper in the world." 

"Never mind the divorce," came the rep 
cheerfully. "Go to Omaha, and attend to tl 
divorce afterward ; only, then there won't be an 
All these men need is to wake up to the fact that the 
wives are intelligent beings with some few interes 
of their own and the ability to attend to their ovi 
affairs in an independent fashion. They'll ha^ 
twice the respect for us. Just get ready and go." 

"Oh, but you don't know Joe," I murmured. 

"No, that's true," came the reply. "But I d 
know mankind. You just stop worrying abot 
Joe, and go to Omaha. And as for the paper, g< 
some one to help you. Think over your friends an 
see if some of them aren't literary. Me? Mere] 
no! / couldn't. But there are plenty who cai 
No, don't answer now. Take two days to thin 
it over. Grood-by, now." And she himg up he 
telephone without giving me a chance to reply. 

I must confess I was in a quandary. On the on 
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hand was my new home, with which I was just get- 
ting acquainted since the baby's ilhiess; and there 
was my awakened interest in my family, and Joe had 
never been so pleasant as lately. 

On the other hand, there were visions of throngs 
of well-dressed women and the excitement of a great 
convention of them ; there would be receptions and 
drives and outings and meetings ; and there was that 
unutterable delight in store, if I would have it, of 
seeing my name printed on the programme as one of 
the speakers. The aroma of this wonderftJ bouquet 
already reached me and began to stupefy my af- 
fections. 

I shut my eyes and saw the great gathering, the 
beautiful gowns, the flowers, the music; I felt the 
adtdation, the indescribable stimulus which thrills 
the woman who gives herself over to this sort of 
intoxication. I did not realise it, but my mind was 
already made up. 

Two days later I remembered the newspaper girl 
who had sat next me at my first meeting of the Nota 
Benes. She was undeniably bright and clever, as I 
had noted from time to time at subsequent affairs. 
And she worked for a ridiculously low salary, as I 
had discovered. I sat down at my desk and wrote 
her a note. 

" When you are next in my vicinity, will you drop 
in to see me?" I said. "Or better, come and lunch 
with me, say, to-morrow — ^just you and I together. 
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If so, please call me up on the telephone, Lake Si 
1402-9." 

She answered by telephone, and took Itinchei 
with me at one. We talked of club affairs in ge 
eral, and I f otmd her breezy comments most amusin 

" I going to Omaha ? Not on your life, tmless 
am assigned there and can't dodge it. I dete 
women's conventions. They're awful to repoi 
Never begin on time, and you have to wire yo 
paper the whole thing long before the progranmie 
half finished. More than once I've given a woma 
speaker a good send-off, only to find afterward si 
wasn't there at all. Had a headache, probably, < 
got sick of it and threw up her job at the last minut 
Oh, no ! No Biennials in mine, thank you." 

" Well, I wish I could speak in confidence to you^ 
I said gently. "There are few women to whom 
dare go for help." 

**Cross-my-heart-hope-to-die," she retorted. "Yc 
can imbosom your deepest griefs to me, Mrs. Hei 
ning. I'U never give you away. Come, tell 
sympathetic sister." 

"Don't laugh at me," I pleaded. "I'm really i 
a dreadful box." 

"What can it be?" she wondered. 

"I'm down for a paper at the Biennial," I con 
fessed ; " and I could fly easier than write one." 

"You mean you could make wings easier," sh* 
corrected me. " You'd fly all right if you had wings 
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and you'd read the paper 6^^-youtifully, once it was 
written." 

"Ye-es, I think I could read it all right," I 
returned. 

"Yes, and look a perfect picture while you were 
doing it," she answered. 

"Thanks; but the writing of it — ^well, frankly 
now, how is it going to be compassed?" 

She sobered at once. * 'Are you really in earnest ?" 
she asked. 

" Never more so in my life ; and I hate to fail." 

"See here," and her tones were very businesslike 
now. "I've written many a club-paper. How 
much could you pay?" 

This bold proposition made me gasp. 

"Why — ^would that be just the thing?" I asked 
weakly. "Honest, you know — ^and — square. For, 
of course, it would have to go under my name." 

"Of cotirse," she replied coolly. "And it would 
be yours, wouldn't it, if you paid for it? Come, 
now. Yes? Well, you needn't be disturbed about 
that. Lots of them do it. Why, it's an open secret 
that even your President-General, or Chief Dame-in- 
Waiting, or whatever you call her, hires her speeches 
written. Didn't you know that ? Well, it's a fact. 
A funny thing about it is that her first speeches were 
all in the florid, perfervid style of a well-known south- 
em writer with whom she had the sense to quarrel 
a little later ; whereupon her style suddenly changed 
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to that of a crisp New England journalist. Bt 
seriotisly , do you want me to write your paper ? < 
cotirse, it'll never be known unless you tell it. I c( 
tainly shouldn't care to spoil my market by bla 
bing." 

After some further parleying we came to tern 
and she agreed, for a good roimd sum, to write 
spicy, entertaining paper on "The Club Womar 
Ideal," which was, of course, to go on the programc 
as mine. And when she left I telephoned Mrs. Pa 
sons that I had decided to accept her very Idi 
proposal to be put on the programme at the Biennis 
and would try to do her credit. But I did not dee 
it necessary to tell her that Minnie Morrison hs 
limched with me that day. 



CHAPTER IX 

Mothers are usually ambitious for the social suc- 
cess of their daughters, and so, weeks later, when I 
confided to mine my intention of going to the Bien- 
nial, and the fact that her daughter was down on the 
programme for a paper, she was proudly sympathetic 
and denied herself new spring clothes to add to my 
wardrobe. We agreed to say nothing to Joe tmtil 
the last moment, and it required no little manage- 
ment to get my outfit ready for the notable event. 
But my husband was always liberal with money, and, 
with my mother's help and Mrs. Parsons' taste in 
selecting, I was soon provided with prettier clothing 
than ever before. 

"You're really very well dressed now," was Mrs. 
Parsons' comment. "You've developed wonder- 
fully this past winter, if you'll pardon my frankness. 
And now, may I make another suggestion?" 

"Certainly; anything," I answered. "For it's 
your advice and influence that have developed me 
— ^if I am developed," I added meekly, although not 
without certain inward reservations. 

" Well, then, my dear, just drop that awful Kansas 
name. Mrs. Joseph is common, not to say plebeian ; 
Mrs. Johnaphene is impossible. Mrs. Johnnie Hen- 

6S 
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ning is childish ; one imagines it to be your husban< 
name, and he a sallow, callow youth. But M 
Jack — ^now, that has some style to it. Call yours- 
Jackie, or Mrs. Jack. That just suits you." 

I liked the suggestion and said so. 

"There are noted society leaders in Boston ai 
New York known as Mrs. Jack," she went on. " Wl 
not in Chicago ?" 

I could not suppress a thrill of flattered pri( 
which nearly suffocated me, and she saw it. I c 
not know to this day whether she said those thin[ 
merely to flatter me, or to further her own ends b 
making me her abject slave, or yet, whether it wa 
because she honestly liked me. Perhaps a little c 
all these reasons entered into her calculations. Bu 
from that hour I was known by the name. An- 
when the newspapers of Omaha sent on, weeks i 
advance of the Biennial, for my photographs ant 
some account of my humble career, I sat for m; 
photograph in evening dress, and Minnie Morrison 
my newspaper friend, sent back a glowing storj 
regarding the ancestry, life-history, and accomplish 
ments of the " well-known social favourite and wife 
of one of Chicago's capitalists, Mrs. Jack Henning.* 
It was f ortimate for me that the real masculine head 
of my family did not read the Omaha papers. 

Those who think the real excitement of a Biennial 
begins with the opening exercises have never known 
the delight of being one of the himdreds of women 
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who journey to the great Convention of Clubs by- 
special train. One of the unforgetable mornings of 
my life was that when I slipped quietly off for Omaha, 
leaving my mother in charge of the house, and giv- 
ing the babies a hurried good-by. Joe had gone 
early to business. He seldom took the trouble now 
to say good-by to me, and I had not deemed it wise 
to make this morning different from another by 
insisting on an affectionate farewell; for I had not 
enlightened him as to my plans, and when Mrs. Par- 
sons reported having met him the week before and 
spoken of my going to the Biennial as a matter of 
course, and he had answered, "She isn't going. 
You're mistaken, madam," I had felt it incumbent 
upon me to evolve some shrewd method of outwit- 
ting him. I was fully determined to go, let it cost 
what it would in the way of family peace. 

The familiar waiting-room at the station wore a 
festive atmosphere that morning, as the groups of 
smiling, middle-aged women gathered and saluted 
each other. The air fairly quivered with expectant 
longing as the crowd of delegates greeted each other 
cheerily, or bade affectionate farewells to the friends 
who were seeing them off. An occasional husband 
was there, carrying parcels and wraps and flowers, 
attentive and even lover-like; but it must be con- 
fessed that most of us were departing in single 
blessedness. I thought of Joe in his office down- 
town, innocently supposing me safe at home, if he 
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took the trouble to think of me at all. My co 
science asserted itself at the last moment, and I w; 
at the point of telephoning him ; but the special tra 
was called, and there was a consequent bustle of ba 
and wrap-gathering, and a grand rush for the trai 
Even then I stood irresolute, when Miss Morrisc 
seized my bag and my arm with a jolly "Come oi 
you'll be left, and that briUiant paper would not I 
read." And in two minutes I was scrambling ini 
the car and hunting for my seat with the rest < 
the eager, smihng crowd. 

It was a lovely June day, and the ride across tl 
rolling farm lands of Illinois and Iowa was a deligh 
ful change from the hurry and bustle of Chicag 
To be an ordinary traveller in the usual express trai 
is one thing, while to be a passenger in a special trail 
where one's fellows are agreeable, even distinguishec 
women — women of culture and refinement — "c 
pleasure bent" — ^is quite another, as I disco vere 
before nightfall. The visits between occupants ( 
different cars, the gatherings in the observation c£ 
attached to the rear, and monopolised in the ordinar 
train by the men, even the "caucuses" held in th 
deserted smoking compartments of our sleepers, pt 
another phase on the limitations of ordinary trave 

On through great fields of moving grain, pas 
vineyards of tender green, whose waving tendril 
seemed to toss good wishes after us, through peac! 
and apple orchards and across the ragged edges c 
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peaceftd hamlets and straggling villages, with fleet- 
ing pictures of comfortable farm-houses and great 
bams and herds of sleek, handsome cattle, all 
stamped with prosperity, we flew, a laughing, chat- 
tering, care-free lot of women ; care-free because we 
had left all the duties of home behind, and deliber- 
ately made up our minds to be gay. 

But before night I was called into the " drawing- 
room" which Mrs. Parsons occupied alone, and dis- 
covered that chatter and laughter had not entirely 
eclipsed the purposes of our leaders. In short, I 
made the discovery that a special train for the Bien- 
nial without its electioneering features would be an 
anomaly. Before my berth was made up that night 
I knew not only who were to be candidates for the 
chief offices in the National Federation, but also for 
whom I was expected to cast my vote. And it had 
been intimated to me that a delegate may not have 
a mind of her own in such matters, but is expected, 
if she be a nice, popular, and well-regulated delegate, 
to vote as the leaders in her State should dictate. I 
learned, too, that Mrs. Parsons was looked up to as a 
State leader, and that, privately, she would not be 
averse to accepting a prominent office herself ; and, 
quite in confidence, I was made to understand that 
I was to work for that end. Why not, since it was 
through her infiuence that I was representing the 
great influential Nota Bene, of which she was the 
illustrious president ? 
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Amid so much that was absorbing and delightft 
on a train that took us swiftly through a new ai 
picturesque coimtry, it is small wonder that I ga 
little thought to my home; although occasional 
through the day a vision of my mother's tire 
patient face or the baby's appealing arms came 
me, and I foimd myself wondering what Joe's fa 
would be like when he should find that I had defi 
him and gone away. But I resolutely put the 
thoughts away and gave myself over to the into: 
cation of being a not tmimportant member of a bo< 
of women delegates. 

At six o'clock our train stopped at a little juncti 
in Iowa, and several of us alighted, availing ox 
selves in quite masculine fashion of the opportuni 
to exercise in the open air. That was my cham 
and I sought out the littl6 telegraph office with 
sense of businesslike efficiency. A few minul 
more and a message was flying eastward : 

"Pudding-stone, Ia. 
To Joseph Henning, Chicago: 
/ ant off for Omaha. Back in two weeks. Addn 
Grand Blank Hotel. 

"Johnnie." 






Then I climbed back into my car with a reliev 
conscience ; Joe would be furious, but he would ha 
plenty of time to get over it before I arrived hor 
again. 
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We reached Omaha in the morning. A crowd of 
blue-ribbon-badged women were on the platform to 
meet and welcome us, and in a short time we had 
been escorted to the Grand Blank and assigned to 
otir rooms in a breezy, off-hand fashion that put us, 
every one, at otir ease. 

A great modem hotel given over to women — ^have 
you ever seen it ? Htmdreds of up-to-date, middle- 
aged women in soft, swishing silks, everywhe;re ; the . 
tradition that it is not meet for ladies to stand in 
the hotel office, sit in window-seats or hang about 
news-stands and telegraph offices set aside for the 
nonce, and a soft rush of femininity in corridors and 
reading-rooms and hallways, until the few homeless 
men who are dependent on the hotel are fain to hide 
in farthest smoking-rooms and out-of-the-way cor- 
ners. For once we felt the freedom of our better 
halves and rejoiced as les nouvelles femmes. We 
visited from room to room, swarmed from table to 
table in the dining-room, and sat consciously 
together on the seats of the main office. The 
occasional man looked upon us with pardonable 
curiosity, tempered with meekness bom of his 
minority, while we calmly ignored his presence — 
at least, apparently. 

That this was to be no common Biennial became 
evident the very first night, even before we gathered 
for an informal reception. For in whispers the 
news was spread that, in a careless moment, the 
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membership committee had accepted the dues of 
club of coloured women, and two handsome ai 
well-educated quadroons had appeared on tl 
scene as delegates. From Utah, too, had come tl 
fourth wife of a Mormon Elder, claiming her seat ( 
the floor. The Credential Committee was quakii 
with anxiety, and the Executive Board was no: 
committal. A scene was imminent, for it w; 
rumoured that the three unwelcome ones were bour 
in solemn compact to obtain and hold their right 

The parlours at the Grand Blank that first evenir 
were overcrowded with handsome women, and tl 
display of beautiful evening gowns rendered tl 
scene like a great parterre of gorgeous flower 
Melodic strains of music floated above the hum « 
feminine voices, and from the corridors one coul 
see the club leaders flitting from group to group ( 
reception committees and hostesses, all apparent! 
absorbed in the pleasures of the moment. Bt 
imder all the gayety was the undercurrent of ej 
citement. "What shall be done? The South wi 
go out if the coloured women stay ; the Eastern an 
many of the Western delegates will withdraw if th 
Utah delegate is accepted. Which way will it turn ? 
were the questions uppermost in the mind of ever 
woman present. 

Late in the evening I was astonished by a familia 
voice. Turning, I beheld Minnie Morrison in festiv 
attire. 
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" Didn't expect to see me of all people, did you ? " 
she laughed. "Well, at the first sign of trouble I 
was despatched in a hurry. Hardly had time to 
get my other gown. Now, what is the prospect?" 

" Bless you, my dear ? " I cried. " How could you 
have known off there in Chicago of an)rthing that 
threatened trouble? It's hardly leaked out here." 

" Ho ! " she scoffed. " Don't you think the news- 
papers don't know of these things the minute they 
happen. And nothing wakes a newspaper up like 
the prospect of a fight among a lot of women dele- 
gates. Men may quarrel and fight and bark, and 
bite if they want to ; that is an old story. But the 
minute there is the slightest disagreement in a 
woman's club, there is food for a spicy scoop. And 
when it comes to a row in the great and eminently 
respectable National Federation, why, then, the 
newspapers begins to hustle for a sensation. I am 
the first regular newspaper correspondent from 
Chicago to reach Omaha. And I must have some 
sort of a story to-night for the morning paper — 
see ? And I depend on you to give it to me." 

** But I really know nothing," I protested. "It's 
all in the air. There is nothing tangible to make a 
newspaper story of." 

"As if it were necessary to have anything 
tangible," she retorted. "Where would I have 
been had I always sat down and waited for 
things to be cut and dried before I wrote my 
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screed ? Bless me, no. Come, tell me all you kno 
like a good lady." 

I was about to refuse when I caught a peculi 
light in her keen eye. I remembered "The Ch 
Woman's Ideal," and I felt that I was in her powc 
Without further parley, I drew her into a curtains 
recess and repeated all the gossip I had heard durii 
the day. 

It's only gossip, understand," I conclude 

The Executive Board simply laid the whole matt 
on the table and does not intend to take it off agai: 
I am told. Nothing whatever of an authoritati^ 
nature has been given out. And, of course, yc 
will not give me away." 

"Oh, you may depend on that," she repliet 
good - nattiredly. "One doesn't sacrifice one 
friends, you know." 

"Unless it be for one's own interest," I though 
for I was slowly learning wisdom. But I smile 
sweetly and bade her good-night as she hurried o 
to the telegraph office. 

There was a bustle of excitement when I appeare 
in the dining-room next day. Every woman held 
certain Chicago paper in her hands and was dis 
cussing the article imder flaming headlines on th 
front page. For Minnie Morrison had made muc 
of her "scoop" and done credit to her idea of wha 
the modem newspaper reporter should accomplisl 
under given conditions. 
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" What do you think of that ? " asked Mrs. Parsons, 
as I seated myself at her table and opened my paper. 

"I haven't read it yet," I answered, with an 
tmconscious air of innocence. 

" Then you are behind every delegate in the room," 
was the reply. Without answering I glanced 
rapidly down the page. Every word I had uttered 
the night before, with embellishments and emenda- 
tions, was set forth in glowing shape, assuming the 
verisimilitude of the truth in printed form. 

" How in the world did that Morrison girl ever get 
hold of it all?" queried Mrs. Parsons, looking keenly 
at me. And Mrs. Quincy Palgrave, who had come 
along merely as a visitor, saved the situation by 
responding : 

"Trust those newspaper women for finding out 
things! Why, she came straight to me from the 
train and declared she must know all about it at 
once or lose her situation." 

''And you told her?" asked Mrs. Parsons in a 
tense voice. 

"No, indeed," said Mrs. Palgrave. "I said there 
was really nothing to tell, and advised her to wait 
until to-day." And, rising, she excused herself, 
saying she had an engagement at half-past eight. 

" I'll wager a hat she did tell all she had heard," 
muttered Mrs. Parsons. " That woman never could 
hold her tongue." 

But I held mine. 



CHAPTER X 

It was a liberal education in the size and impet 
of the club movement to be on the edge of t 
cturent that swirled into the Great Blank Theal 
the morning of the opening exercises. Nine hundr 
and forty-seven earnest, devoted women delegal 
were intent on reaching their seats in the quicke 
possible time, while nearly a thousand more, althou 
mere visitors, were evidently determined to seen 
front seats where they could see and hear. Ca 
fomia locked arms in the scramble with Main 
Georgia was determined to get there ahead of Ne 
York; Minnesota jostled Massachusetts; even litl 
Rhode Island pushed bravely ahead of big Texa 
while they all rushed by in a solid phalanx of sil 
petticoated femininity. 

I had come away, in the excitement of the mor 
ing, without my credential card, and discovered n 
lack only when I had been borne tmresistingly on tl 
tide more than half way up to the big green bai: 
doors at the end of the foyer. 

" You'll have to go back for it," said Mrs. Parson 
" There is no other way ; but I'll save a good seat f< 
you. Hurry, now." 

Hurrying against that mad rush? Impossibl 

76 
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I wormed my way to the edg« and got out at a 
snail's pace. 

" It reminds me of the rush for seats at a Symphony 
Rehearsal in Boston," said a Denver woman who 
spent her Winters in the East. "IVe been taken 
up bodily and carried along ten feet in the old 
Music Hall." 

It reminded me of a stampede of cattle in a 
Kansas round-up, but I did not see fit to say so. 
So I flattened myself against the wall while Illinois 
and Indiana and Ohio and Wyoming and Vermont 
and New Jersey and all the other federated States 
pushed and scrambled in the mad procession. 

But I finally reached the street and was hurrying 
on when I met Minnie Morrison. 

"Did you see the story?" she exulted. "Isn't 
it great? I'll wager a htmdred women have been 
at me this morning trying to find out where I got 
my information." 

"You haven't told them?" I gasped. 

"I reckon not," was the cool reply. "I shut 
them up finally by telling them any one could get 
the whole story, and more too, just by standing 
aroimd in the hotel with one's ears open — ^they all 
chatter so freely and so openly. They let me alone 
after that. And now what's the prospect for a row 
to-day? Are the coloured and polygamous sisters 
seated?" 

I told her I had only dipped into the edge of the 
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maelstrom as yet, and advised her to wait tmtil 
delegates had gained their seats. 

"Come late and avoid the rush, is my m( 
always at these meetings," she repUed. "I've 
my experience in being half stripped of my outi 
clothing. I went to Louisville and to Philadelp 
And I Ve been to a score of W. C. T. U. and W. R 
and suffrage and several other conventions. Dc 
talk to me. Now, I'm going to depend on you 
keep me informed," she added. 

"Oh, dear me, no," I answered. "I know 
little of their ways. Go to Mrs. Parsons. She 
hand and glove with the real leaders." 

Miss Morrison went her way with a smile on 1 
face, but I knew she would extort from me ev< 
bit of information I could muster, and that I v 
powerless against her. 

When I reached the theatre again the foyer -^ 
deserted except for the few straggling ones who h 
dared to be late. A big policeman stood at the dc 
and looked at my credential card as I held it t 
Inside, a group of white-gowned ushers in colle 
caps were trying to find a place for every delega 
and to put her in her place. But I waited in va 
for five long minutes, when I discovered among t 
State banners the legend "Illinois" well down 
front; and, slipping dexterously past an usher wl 
was trying to convince a woman against her w 
that she belonged in the gallery, I htaried dov 
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the aisle to where Mrs. Parsons sat beside the State 
president, and found my seat. 

The theatre was a bower of roses and smilax and 
cut flowers. Pabns screened the stage whereon sat 
the national officers in stylish garments, their Paris 
gowns and gay headgear giving the right touch of 
colour to the scene. Btmting was festooned back 
of them and across the boxes, where sat the distin- 
guished guests who could not be accommodated on 
the stage. In the centre of the platform were a few 
men, among them the Mayor, the Governor, and the 
president of a noted college. A flutter of fans and 
waving handkerchiefs, like a flower-bed tossed by 
the southwest wind, greeted the president, a tall, 
magnificent-looking woman, as she came forward 
and let her gavel fall three times; and then the 
Biennial was open. 



CHAPTER XI 

I WILL not attempt to give the speeches: ti 
welcome by a resident club woman, the response 1 
the national vice-president of silver tongue, ti 
greeting by the Mayor, the eloquent worcjs of tl 
Governor, the more serious ones of the coUe; 
professor, but they all went to make up a draug 
of intoxicating sweetness to the woman who lov 
public recognition. And I sat entranced through i 
of it, like a woman who has entered another worl 
I remembered, as one will suddenly recall irrelevai 
things, the night I had first put on an evenii 
bodice, and sat alone by my fireside, himgerii 
for a broader life. And again I whispered to n: 
secret soul : 

" This — this is what I was meant for. This is 
woman's real life." 

Finally, came the end of it all — the music, tl 
speeches, the adulation, the intellectual intoxia 
tion. The great crowd rustled and swayed an 
broke up amid hand-clapping and applause. 

"And the colour question has not come up yet, 
remarked a woman in the next aisle, leaning acroi 
to Mrs. Parsons and the State president, wh 
smiled back inscrutably and said nothing. But 
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moment later the president of the Nota Benes 
whispered to me: 

"Don't tell her; but the Mormon lady has with- 
drawn her claims." 

"And the colotired club?" I asked. 

"Declare they will never give up," she whispered 
back. " Insist that they stand for a principle, and 
that their position is one that affects the whole race." 

" Do you blame them ? " I asked. 

''Sh'Sh-sh'* she answered quickly. "Don't say 
it. Wait and see how the majority looks at it. 
That's the safest way. Of course," she added, "if 
you come to a question of right and wrong " 

Somebody elbowed her from the other side, and 
she turned to answer a question. And that was as 
near as I came to the actual views of Mrs. Theodore 
Parsons on this subject. 

After that there were meetings and "overflows," 
and trips to parks and trolley-rides and carriage 
drives, and luncheons and receptions and entertain- 
ments. Three sessions a day were crowded with 
fair delegates, in spite of the more festive affairs 
sandwiched everywhere between, and I attended 
them all. Is it any wonder that I lost my head ? 

At the beginning of each session every newspaper 
reporter was at her position with sharpened pencil, 
eager for a story on the colotu'ed delegate. But so 
skilfully did the president-general (rightly named) 
guide her ship of parliamentary state that the 
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question never came up on the floor. Indeed, 
casual visitor, could she have been entirely elin 
nated from all outside gatherings, would nev 
have guessed from the placid business sessions th; 
a great issue was seething there. 

Minnie Morrison managed outside to elicit from n 
every particle of gossip I heard, but she was wii 
enough not to be seen with me, and as she phrase 
it, never "gave me away," so that I came and wei 
with a moderately clear conscience, having leame 
a few lessons in the art of concealment. 

"Isn't Mrs. Tompkins-Smith the greatest clu 
president that ever lived?" asked Mrs. Parsons < 
Mrs. Quincy Palgrave one noon at the table. " Sc 
how skilfully she glides over any point where coi 
troversy might creep in. Tell me a woman has nc 
sufficient tact to manage a great convention. Wh] 
she's wonderful !" 

" Yes," responded Mrs. Palgrave. " The Norther 
women are just burning to get that one questio 
before the Convention. From njy seat in the boxe 
it is no end of fun to watch them." 

"And so are the Southerners," retorted Mrs. Pai 
sons. " But they won't succeed. We sit here an< 
listen to reports of club-work in Montana and Orego: 
and New Hampshire and Texas just as if we had n 
further excitement in life." 

" Say, rather," I broke in, " you listen to the repoi 
of club-work. It is always one and the same thing 
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whatever state it hails from. Nine women read it 
this morning, and the tenth when I came away had 
just got to * The club, as a factor in women's exist- 
enct?, has come to stay. Looking back on the work 
of the past year, we are filled with both hope and 
regret ; hope that the future will lead us on to still 
greater progress in otir chosen lines of duty, and 
regret that we have not better improved the won- 
derful opportunities which have fallen to our lot in 
the past. We have come to realise the truth of the 
poet's lines, **A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing," and we mean to press boldly on until we can 
point out to our garnered sheaves and say : " Behold 
the child of otu* labours." '" 

Both ladies laughed. 

" Be careful how and where you say that," added 
Mrs. Palgrave. "You'd be torn limb from limb if 
you quoted that publicly." 

"But to return to otu* mutton, do you notice," 
Mrs. Palgrave turned back to Mrs. Parsons, " another 
thing? You've heard that woman from Wyoming 
move the previous question when any sign of a dis- 
cussion appears on the floor?" 

"Oh, everybody is talking about that!" I 
put in. "The newspapers, too, are making game 
of it." 

" Well, just you watch the artful Mrs. Tompkins- 
Smith," Mrs. Palgrave went on, "and you'll see 
that her handkerchief goes up to her left cheek just 
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before Madam Wyoming gets in her parliaments 
stop-gag." 

Mrs. Parsons' eyebrows lifted in a pectiliar w 
she had. She was one of those women who hate 
be second in the acquirement of an interesting fa 

"Do you mind calling at the office to see 
there are any letters for me?" she asked, tumi 
toward me. 

I went cheerfully enough, wondering what s 
had to say that I was not to hear. 

There were no letters for Mrs. Theodore Parso: 
But there was one for me. It bore my own moi 
gram : I had not yet acquired a crest. I opened 
and read: 



<i 



Dear Jackie: 

I think you would be wise if you came straight home. ^ 
was positively savage when he got your telegram Monday nig 
He has scarcely spoken since — at least not in this house; thou 
as for that, he has staid here only one night since you left, 
looks like a thunder-cloud, and I dare not speak your nai 
Can't you drop everything and come back? Get someone t 
to read your paper, and say you have been called suddenly hoi 
Joe is a good husband, kind when he is not crossed, and a libe 
provider. You cannot afiEord to carry things too far. I si 
look for you home. 

"Your affectionate 

"Mother.* 

I read the letter with consternation and went i 
to my room to think it over. As I opened the doc 
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a telegraph envelope showed where it had been 
tucked through. I tore it open and read : 

"Mrs. J. Henning, Omaha: 

" I have gone to the PaUner House to live until you come home 

to stay. Will return when you agree to give up clubs. 

"Joe." 

A messenger rapped on my door. 

"Mrs. Parsons says she is waiting for you," said 
the maid. "And will you come at once?" 

For I was to read the paper on " The Club Woman's 
Ideal" that very afternoon. 



CHAPTER XII 

The woman who sits on a platform at a pti 
meeting for the first time undergoes a pect 
exhilaration. The rows upon rows of faces, a cur 
sense of isolation, with the consciousness of bein 
the public eye, combine to produce a psycholog 
change in the woman, lifting her out of herself im 
rarer atmosphere of calm or throwing her into 
terrible alternative of stage-fright. I cannot rem 
ber that I ever was afraid of anything, and so I 
under the spell of the first condition. I forgot 
perplexities, forgot my home and my babies, foi 
my irate husband and his telegram; I saw onl 
packed auditorium fluttering with fans and flo\\ 
and dainty gowns and bonnets; I saw only 
stimulating sea of sweet faces and heard only 
hum of a thousand women's voices. My senses w 
never more keen than when the chairman of 
afternoon rapped for order and I saw the flutter 
garden before me settle into silence as with the s 
sidence of a wooing wind. 

It was with the utmost complacence that I 

sponded to the chairman's introduction of me, hj 

way down the programme. I had been well adv 

tised, thanks to Minnie Morrison's friendship a 

S6 
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knowledge of what she termed the "ropes." I was 
becomingly gowned, too, and knew I need not fear 
the batteries of critical eyes before me, and, what 
was more, I knew I had a brilliant paper. I recalled 
what a bright writer has said : " Somebody else may 
write a paper and you may read it ; you may write a 
paper and somebody else may read it; but if you 
both write and read a paper, then you give sl 
paper." No one in all that great audience knew 
that I was not to give my paper; and it was a 
brilliant one. 



*€' 



The club woman of the future, the ideal club woman," I 
began, "will have nothing to do with her house except to let her- 
self out in the morning and into it again at night with her own 
latch-key *' — I could feel my audience gasp and tighten and brace 
itself. "The idea that home is sacred because the dinner is 
cooked there should be exploded, and will be some day. Home 
is sacred only because love and congeniality and real companion- 
ship are there. The club woman's ideal home will be one where 
she is as free as the man who calls himself the head of it. Her 
food will be prepared by speciaHsts, and her household drudgery 
will be done by trained assistants. A whole street will be cared 
for by one set of servants who know their business ; and the con- 
sequence will be that the cost of living will be reduced two-thirds, 
time will be economised, and self-reliance and individualism will 
be truly developed. Man idealises his home tmder present con- 
ditions, but put him into it and make him stay there a whole 
week, as many women must under present conditions, and he 
will be the maddest and most tinreasonable creature that walks 
the earth. Yet he believes with all his mediaeval soul that home 
is the only place for women." 
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From this I went on to prater of the time wh 
woman should be wholly emancipated; when s 
should stand side by side with man in the industr 
and financial world, still retaining her womanly qu 
ities and feminine charm. 

Miss Morrison had given utterance to her m< 
ultra views on the woman question, and I could f 
my audience chafe and rustle tmder them. Bui 
read calmly on to the end, frequently interrupted 
applause. When I sat down there was vigorc 
hand-clapping — and far away in the gallery a fail 
sibilant hiss. I had dropped a bomft into a peacej 
camp, and an explosion was imminent. 

But the chairman was wise and knew how to ke 
her audience well in hand. A discussion of r 
paper was down on the programme, but the worn 
who was to lead it was absent. To my surprise a: 
discomfiture, Mrs. Henry, of Chicago, was call 
upon to fill the place of the absent one. 

"After the very clever paper we have just listen 
to," she began, "with its suggestive ideas, o 
scarcely knows where to begin to differ with the h 
speaker. But it seems to me that as a body we mt 
go more into practicalities and less into glitteri 
generalities. What we want at this stage of t 
club movement is for the American woman to ha 
more courage, to live according to her means and i 
to her own convictions ; to be honest with herse 
and to do only those things which are really wor 
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while. This is an age when there are so many beauti- 
ful ideals, so many lovely things to do and to see, that 
we must make sure we know which are the right 
ones. This is not the time for the American club 
woman to be tmtrue to herself or to the demands 
upon her. If she has only her own life to consider, 
apart from all other outside interests; if she is no 
longer to play the r61e of the wife and mother ; if she 
has evolved some way to nm this world that is a gen- 
eral improvement upon the plan of the Creator who 
destined her primarily for the position of mother of 
races of men ; why, then, the last paper opens to us 
some very important and pertinent suggestions. 
But so long as we are women who have other lives 
dependent upon us for happiness, for courage, for 
comfort, for help, why, it seems to me that this is 
the time to give ourselves pause ; to ask seriously if 
this can be the highest ideal for club women that can 
be evolved." 

She said much more in the same strain, and she, 
too, was heartily cheered ; for audiences, no matter 
what their sex, can be depended to cheer at all well- 
rounded sentences. But I, heedless creature that I 
had been, felt my house of cards ttmibling around 
me. I had not then learned how to argue and to 
take argument in return, which last is as great an 
accomplishment as women may hope to learn. 

When the session was over I was accosted by half 
the women in the hall. Some disagreed with me and 
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wanted to argue the matter out with me privately 
a thing I had no idea of doing ; but the majority co: 
pUmented me, and I began to feel myself on a ped< 
tal. I was asked to dinner in the finest home in t 
city, and Itmcheon engagements were made, bef( 
I went back to the hotel, for every remaining day 
the Biennial. I walked on air all the rest of the di 
and drank deep of the wine of popularity. I din 
out, so that I did not see the evening paper un 
after the evening session. Minnie Morrison put 
in my hands when I entered the hotel. 

"There," she whispered, "see what it means 
have a friend at coiut — one who knows the rop 
What will Chicago think of that?*' She passed c 
and I took the paper to my room where I could glc 
over it in private. i 

"A Brilliant Paper by a Brainy Woman " was t 
headline across two columns. Then followed a f 
some r6stmi6 of the paper, with a flattering accou 
of "the brilliant wife of one of Chicago's leadi 
financiers," which closed with the prediction tt 
Mrs. Henning would "eventually be recognised 
over the cotmtry as the great exponent of t 
advanced-woman movement." 

I sat down by the open window, which look 
upon a beautiful park, and allowed my thoughts 
wander to a possible future when this predicti 
should be fulfilled. Why not ? Was I not develc 
ing with a rapidity that astonished even mysel 
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Imagination placed me in the chair of the president 
of the great Federation. In the darkened room I 
felt my ambition grow and confidence broaden. 
Surely, I could preside as well as the woman who 
had guided aflfairs that day. As to formal ad- 
dresses, there were always Minnie Morrisons to be 
hired; and impromptu speeches, I knew well, were 
often carried typewritten in the pocket. I had 
money, brains, and tact. Why not position ? 

The moon shone softly on the park, and the 
south wind was scent-laden as it stole through my 
casement. A Kttle bird twittered sleepily from its 
nest near by, and an unwonted calm stole slowly 
over my senses, bringing a gradual reaction to 
my soul. 

But, after all, to what did it all amotmt ? What 
good could possibly come of the hurry and bustle and 
empty show ? Was this great convention, with its 
thousands of women all more or less absorbed in 
"causes," the best that American femininity could 
produce ? Was this the way to bring real advance- 
ment of womankind ? 

In that moment I recalled the old days when Joe 
and the babies were my only interests in life, and 
felt a sudden longing to go back to them. Were 
they not worth the whole club movement to me? 
Was not my husband's love, and the clinging 
affection of my two children, my one real chance for 
true happiness? What right had I to be away 
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from them ? What right had I to cause my husb 
a single moment of unhappiness after all his goodi 
to me? I remembered, in a flash, his imfai 
kindness and generosity ; his pride in me, his su 
disposition ; and my heart went out to him. 

"1*11 go straight back," I muttered, rising, * 
pack my trunk and take the midnight train E 
And 1*11 confess how wrong I've been and mak 
all up with Joe." 

Turning on the electric lights, I set myself eag 
to picking up my effects. So absorbed was ] 
what I was doing that I did not hear the light 
at my door tmtil it was twice repeated. It was 1 
Parsons' maid. 

"Mrs. Parsons would like you to come to 
room directly," was the message. "She has n 
of importance." 

She who hesitates is lost. I hesitated, unwil 
to lose a moment from my preparation for 
return journey I had decided to make. The: 
answered : 

"Very well. I will be there in five minutes." 

When I reached Mrs. Parsons' room a promin 
leader from one of the Eastern cities was just bidd 
her good-night. 

"Then that's settled," she was saying in a . 
tone. " If you get the nomination for vice-presid 
now, you'll be contented?" 

"Yes," Mrs. Parsons replied, "or my constituei 



? 
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will. Understand, please, that it is Illinois who 
is making a demand for recognition; not Mrs. 
Parsons." 

"Oh, to be sure," the visitor answered in a 
noncommittal voice, and went her way. 

"Come in here, Jackie," said Mrs. Parsons to me. 
" I must have a confidante or die. Tell me, have 
you heard anything about the nominating ballot?" 

"Only that Mrs. Smith declines the election as 
president." 

"Declines! Indeed, she declines nothing!" an- 
swered Mrs. Parsons. "She intends to stand for 
re-election, and has all the time." 

"But," I protested, "she has said over and over 
again she wouldn't take it ; has even told her inter- 



viewers so." 



"Oh ! why will you be so innocent, little lamb?" 
retorted Mrs. Parsons. "Don't you see that she 
was only testing the sentiment of the crowd ? Now 
she has but to * jdeld to the universal demand that 
she accept the nomination again,' which she will do. 
She told me last night on her solemn word of honour 
that she would not consider re-election imder any 
circumstances whatever. But to-night Mrs. Blank- 
Jones, chairman of the nominating committee, comes 
to ask me to take the second place on the ballot, 
saying that Mrs. Smith has 'at last consented to 
serve another term.' Bosh ! " 

(It was months before I discovered that Mrs. 
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Parsons herself had secretly aspired to the fi: 
place.) 

"And you are going to be vice-president?'* 
asked. 

"I am going to be a candidate for the vie 
presidency/* she answered. "Accuracy is not o 
of your chief charms, Jackie." 

"I'm proud of you; I congratulate you," I sa: 

" Not yet, child. We've some work to do firsi 
She eyed me narrowly. '* I depend upon you to • 
a good bit of judicious electioneering in the ne 
two days, Jackie. There are other candidates." 

"Me?" I gasped. "Oh, Mrs. Parsons, I — I can' 
I've decided to go home to-night." 

" Go home ? What are you thinking of ? Indee 
you won't go home. The idea of ruining your pre 
pects that way. Did you see the evening pape 
Well, go home after that ? No, indeed ; you'll sU 
right here and follow up your streak of luck." 

" Joe has telegraphed," I confessed. " He threa 
ens to leave me if I don't come back at once. Resall 
I don't want him to do that." 

"Now, don't be a goose," she answered lightl; 
"I've heard husbands talk before; you've a futtu 
before you if you play your cards right. You'i 
too bright and too handsome a woman to be a sla\ 
to any man. Never mind Joe. He'll come back t 
you the minute you're home, and proud enough he' 
be when he sees the honours you've won. Listei 
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I propose what the ward politicians would call a 
straight deal. Having consented to be made a can- 
didate for vice-president, I do not propose to be 
beaten. You go to work to get me elected on the 
floor, and when I am in office 1*11 have you made 
State chairman and put you on a leading committee 
beside. That will put you on the same level with 
the State president and open every door you want 
opened. Come, Jackie, is it a bargain ?" 

Once more the golden apple of temptation was too 
much for me. I did not leave Mrs. Parsons' room 
tmtil after midnight, and then our campaign plans 
were well laid. 

Excitement ran high the next two days over the 
coming election. Friends of the candidates but- 
tonholed delegates and canvassed for votes. Glar- 
ing headlines in the newspapers preceded conflicting 
accounts of the prospects of various candidates, and 
although a certain serious-minded intellecttial pro- 
portion gave themselves faithfully to the literary 
progranmie, the remainder of the delegates devoted 
themselves to getting their candidates elected. 

Finally, the last morning of the Biennial arrived, 
and every delegate gathered in the big auditorium 
of the Grand Blank Theatre at nine o'clock, ready to 
cast her vote. Who shall describe that meeting? 
There were roll-calls and amendments and reports 
and previous questions to consider; there were 
ejections from the floor of frivolous onlookers, and 
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nominating speeches galore; there were tears & 
by irate nominees and nominators, and there ' 
the inopportune application of the handkerchiei 
the presidental nose which caused the "moving 
the previous motion " at the wrong moment, ther* 
losing the president one of her pet measures. ] 
finally, at precisely 12:30, the chairman of tel 
came in with her report. The house, which had b 
a feminine bedlam wherein for fully five minute 
was impossible to hear the presidential gavel, gra 
ally fell into something like order and settled it 
for the report. 

The old president was re-elected, but Mrs. Parse 
name did not follow it. The other candidate 1 
won. 

When Mrs. Parsons, who had been sitting on 
platform, heard this, she rose with impressive. c 
nity and withdrew by the upper left entrance. 



CHAPTER XIII 

My mother met me at the door when, travel- 
weary and dust-stained but glamour-soaked, I 
arrived home. 

" Oh, Johnnie, I'm so glad you are home at last,*' 
she cried. "Come right up to the babies. Yes, 
they are well and have done nicely without you. 
But Joe !" she added significantly. 

"Hasn't he returned to the fold yet?" I asked 
airily. 

"I haven't seen him since the night after you 
left," she replied anxiously. "Have you heard 
from him?" 

"Oh, yes," I said. "He'll come around again. 
Don't worry." And I ran up-stairs to the babies, 
who were dear little things and in the freshest and 
sweetest little gowns. 

It was good to be in my own home again, to feel 
the loving embrace of the children's arms, to greet 
again all my familiar belongings. To be sure, I had 
been gone only two weeks, but so much had been 
crowded into that time that it seemed ten ; and I had 
never been away, without Joe, since my marriage. 
I would not own, even to myself, how much I missed 
him. I listened for his key in the latch, his step on 

97 
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the stairs all day and all night, but he did not ca 
The next morning I decided to telephone him. 

"Hello, Joe,** I said after some delay in gett 
an answer. " How are you ?** 

" Who Is it ?*' he asked in a most businesslike ^ 

" Why, Joe, don't you know your own wife's vol 
It's Johnnie." 

" Oh ! you, is it ? Where are you ?'* he asked tr 
a shade of coldness. 

**At home, of course. Where should I be?' 
replied. " Now, be a good old Joe, and come al( 
back." 

No reply. 
Joe — you hear?" 

Yes, go on if you*ve anything more to say. 1 
is my busiest hour." 

" Oh, Joe !" and there were tears in my voice, I 
stire. "Won't you come home? The house is 
empty without you." 

"When did you get back?" 

"Yesterday morning, and " 

"Get my telegram?" 

"Yes, Joey dear; but come home and let : 
explain." 

"No: guess not." 

" Oh, Joe ! now be sensible ; and say, Joe — do y 
hear me? Yes? Well, then, I don't mind sayi 
I'm awfully sorry. Won't you forgive me, Joe?' 

" I'll come up to-night," he answered more kind 
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"and we'll talk it out. But things have got to be 
very diflferent from now on " 

"Yes, dear," I replied sweetly. "Now, be sure 
you come." 

He promised again and htmg up the receiver. All 
day I wondered what concessions I should be called 
upon to make, and calculated just how far I could 
yield my newly gained independence and still keep 
Joe at home and avoid scandal. And when night 
came I donned my most becoming house-gown and 
met him with impulsive affection. 

The ordeal was not so bad as I had feared. The 
man really loved me, and I soon won him over ; not, 
however, without promising him to give up all active 
connection with clubs in the future. I honestly 
thought I could keep the promise when I made it, 
for another reaction had set in and the home now 
seemed to me the only legitimate object in a woman's 
life. I felt obliged to attend the last meeting of the 
Nota Benes for the season, and give my report as a 
delegate to the Biennial ; but it was one of the first 
wilting hot days of the season, so that there was a 
small attendance and consequent lack of interest. 
Then the club season closed and we all settled back 
into home life, scattering for the most part to the 
cotmtry. Mrs. Parsons went East, where she had 
an ornate cottage on the Maine coast, and I found it 
easy to keep my virtuous resolves. 

Joe, too, took more interest in his home, giving 
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himself shorter business hours and coming back ; 
four in the afternoon. He even went so far as 
propose taking a cottage at Oconomowoc for t] 
stmmier ; but not having worn myself out with co: 
j&nement at home, I felt inclined to enjoy the cor 
forts of my new house during the summer. 

" No," I said in answer to his proposition ; ** let i 
stay where we are. The house is big and roomy ar 
catches all the Lake breezes. The children are be 
ter off here, with our large grounds to play in, ai 
I'd rather stay near you." 

He said little, but I could see how pleased he wa 
and we settled down to enjoy a long stimmer at hon 
in a way that would have surprised the Omal 
newspaper writer of **A Brilliant Paper by a Braii 
Woman," or, indeed, that great gathering of wom< 
who listened to my plan for the emancipation 
women from household drudgery. 

But the club-spirit lies dormant in summer and 
saw little of my club friends. As I sat on my wic 
veranda overlooking the Lake those stmimer afte 
noons, and watched the shimmer of the waves ar 
the coming of the rosy simset, or, later, dreamc 
there through the purpling twilight while J< 
smoked his beloved pipe on the garden seat ne^ 
by, I thought little of my new ambitions and fe 
none of that glow of enthusiasm which had j 
absorbed me during the preceding month. I w; 
seeing my happiest days, but, as usual, I did tn 
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know it. This ideal state of affairs was at its best 
when Joe brought out a letter to me, one hot after- 
noon, as he joined me on the veranda. 

"What's this, little woman?'* he asked, pinch- 
ing my ear. "YouVe got a correspondent with 
a crest? Coming up in the world, aren't 
we ? Guess we'd better set up a crest, ourselves, 
eh? I think the House of Henning has as 
good a right to one as anybody. Suppose you 
look it up." 

" I have already, Joe," I answered, taking the let- 
ter. "All we've to do is to have a die made and get 
some stationery stamped with it. I'd thought of 
asking you to have a large coat-of-arms painted for 
the hall." 

" What'U it cost?" he asked. 

" Oh ! I know a woman who gets fifty dollars from 
some customers," I said. "She'll do it for me for 
twenty-five." 

"Go ahead with it, then," he answered, for even 
Joe was not without his social aspirations. "But 
why don't you read your letter?" 

" It's from Mrs. Theodore Parsons," I said calmly, 
as I brake the seal and glanced over the letter. " She 
wants me to visit her for two weeks at Megtmtic 
Cove. Sets the date for me to go and all." 

"Whew!" and he gave a long whistle. "When 
I worked as a boy in Teddy Parsons' pork-packing 
place, I never thought my wife'd be hobnobbing 
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with his on friendly terms — ^visiting her with a 
of swells. Better go, Johnnie." 

I hesitated, beginning to be sensible where dan| 
lay. 

" I'd rather not, Joe,*' I said finally; "my plaa 
at home." 

"Nonsense," he returned. "Nothing of the sc 
I want you to go. You're beginning to look peal 
and need the change. Such an opportunity does i 
come every day. My wife the guest for two w« 
of Mrs. Teddy Parsons ? Well, I guess ! Of coui 
you're going. Write and tell her so." 

I said no more, and when he placed a generous i 
of bills in my hand the next morning for shopp 
purposes, my enthusiasm began to grow. 

"Don't stint yourself. Jack," he said: " I wi 
Mrs. Joseph Henning to look as well as any of \ 
She's the handsomest one in the crowd, and if gc 
clothes will set her off, why, here goes !" 

I remembered the quarrel we had over my c! 
gowns, and wondered why a woman may have i 
limited means to fit herself for the social strata j 
above her, while a decent outfit for club weai 
considered extravagant. But I said nothing, £ 
the next week I started Eastward with a wardrc 
such as I had not dreamed of possessing a twel 
month before. 

The next fortnight was a gay one for me. Th 
was plenty of sailing and driving and yachting, s 
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social life in the summer colony was full of zest and 
variety. This was my first glimpse of the sea, and it 
had a strangely disturbing influence over me, making 
me restless and excitable and, at times, tmhappy. 
The gorgeous hues of sunset roused every dormant 
faculty, and even the fading twilight left me with 
an unwonted desire for activity. I cotdd not sleep 
with the moaning of the sea in my ears, and I could 
dance all night at the weekly hops without being 
tired. Another woman than the domestic person 
I had been all stimmer asserted herself, and I was 
even more ambitious and grasping than I had been 
the past winter. For so it is that we change with 
our environments and develop qualities under cer- 
tain new conditions that we would never recognise 
in the old. 

Up to now I had been content with the admiration 
of my husband and a few women. But in the midst 
of this gay life I tasted the sweets of attention from 
the opposite sex. Philip Haven was a guest, too, 
at the Parsons', and before the first day of my visit 
was over he was my devoted slave. An example of 
the modem strenuous pastor, he was an enthusiastic 
golfer and an expert sailor. From the first he 
devoted himself to me, and before the first day was 
over we were "Phil" and "Jackie," as we had been 
in the days when we went to school together in 
Kansas. His growing reputation as a preacher and 
a writer shed a certain lustre upon the woman who 
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had been his warm friend for years, and soon I k 
that his friendship had raised me wonderfully in 
estimation of the stimmer colony at Meguntic Cc 
"That handsome Mrs. Jack Henning and brilli 
Dr. Haven" were invited everywhere, and no yac 
ing, golfing or picnic party was complete without 

All too soon the fortnight passed, and I ^ 
disconsolate at the near prospect of my return 
Chicago, when Mrs. Parsons came to me one ( 
and said: 

" Well, Jackie, the people I was expecting to h; 
to put in your room have written that they can 
come. Now, what's to hinder yotu: staying throi 
the rest of the season with me?" 

"Nothing — ^imless it be Joe," I added as an afl 
thought. " He may object, you know, although 
was very nice about my coming." 

"What a model wife!" she mocked. "N( 
Jackie, that you're developing into a genuine soci 
woman you ought to drop that everlasting J 
nonsense. It savours of the boturgeois." 

I did not answer. I owed her much for my soc 
education, but there were moments when my s« 
rebelled. 

" Don't mind plain words from an older womar 
one who has seen and known the world thoroughh 
she continued. " But you're too beautiful and 1 
popular a woman to confine yoturself religiously 
one man — ^and one who doesn't half appreciate y 
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at that. No; don't interrupt, for I'm going to have 
my say. Mr. Henning is a hard-headed business 
man, and I dare say a very good man, but in these 
days no up-to-date woman depends solely upon one 
man for her intellectual stimulus. The more you 
see of society the more you realise that educated and 
cultured people look upon these matters with very 
different eyes from the uneducated masses. Your 
friendship with Dr. Haven is doing great things for 
your development. There is nothing like the friend- 
ship of a brainy man of the world for a woman — ^and 
you're getting it. " 

" You forget that Philip— Dr. Haven is a clergy- 
man," I put in. 

" No, I don't, ' ' was the quick reply. " The modem 
parson has to be many-sided, and so strenuous and 
poptdar a minister as Dr. Haven is sure to be a well- 
rounded man of the world, in the best sense of the 
phrase. Philip Haven has seen the world and 
knows it. He may be a good man, but he is not an 
ignorant one. And you, too, young woman, are 
getting yotu: eyes open. Now, go and write home 
that you will remain here tmtil the house is closed 
the middle of September." 

I went, my cheeks tingling and a strange ttimult 
in my heart. I did not wholly resent what she had 
said and implied; for had she not paid me the 
compliment of implying that I was a woman of the 
world — ^little, tmsophisticated I? 
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That evening, while a distinguished singer ^ 
entertaining Mrs.. Parsons' guests, Philip anc 
slipped across the balcony for a little walk in 
moonlight, along the shining beach. 

" Why are you so restless ?" he asked, as we pa^ 
up and down. "This beautiftd moonlight alw; 
softens and quiets me. I feel like quite anot 
man than when I am at home, going in and i 
before my congregation." 

"And I, too," I answered. "I am a diffen 
woman from the one who lives in Chicago with 1 
husband and babies. This silvery light across 1 
restless moaning sea, this soft, mystic atmosphc 
this constant lapping of the water on the shinj 
they make me a restless, dissatisfied woman." 

" Not tmhappy ?" and he stopped short in his ws 
and laid one of his strong white hands on mine. 

"No, not unhappy," I said. "Not exactly t 
happy : but dissatisfied — unsatisfied rather. I yec 
for something I have never known. Perhaps Natt 
meant me for a poet." 

" Nature meant you for a very beautiful womai 
he said suddenly, his clasp closing on mine. "A 
you have nobly fulfilled your mission there. Y 
have no right to be unhappy, you lovely Jackie." 

" Philip," I murmtu-ed, and knew not what to S£ 
for the homage of this handsome, distinguished m 
was like incense unto my nostrils. 

"Forgive me," he said as we restuned our wa 




■ ' No, not unhappy,' I said. ■ Not exactly unhappy : but dissatislied 
— unsatisfiedi rather.' " 
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"But when it comes over me how easily our paths 
might have run together in life, and now you are lost 

to me " he stopped, and we went back to the 

house in silence. 



CHAPTER XIV 

So much was crowded into the next four days tl 
Philip and I had no chance for private conversatic 
Then he came to me one morning with a letter. 

" I have some news for you," he said in a low toi 
"I have a call to Chicago." He gave the name 
one of the largest and most fashionable churches 
that city. 

" How delightful !" I cried in glee. 

" Do you think so ?" he asked earnestly. " Oug 
I to accept?" 

** Certainly," I replied without hesitation. " Tha 
the finest church in Chicago. I shall be so proud 
you, my friend. Really, I shall be terribly disa 
pointed if you do not accept." 

He said no more and passed on to the writin 
room, but when I returned to Chicago in the autun 
he was already there. 

Mrs. Parsons and I did not discuss club matte 
much during my stay at her house. For one reaso 
she was still smarting under her defeat for the hij 
office she had coveted, and did not care to discuss i 
There seemed to be a tacit tmderstanding among i 
her guests to that effect. Again, we were bo1 
affected by that apathy — or shall I say atrophy ?- 

1 08 
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of the club spirit that most club women experience 
during the summer, the only exceptions being the 
few who give themselves to managing summer kin- 
dergartens and cooking-schools among the poor. 
At any rate, club topics were tabooed at Meguntic 
Cove until the day I was leaving for Chicago. 

" Well, I suppose we shall soon be all over in club 
work," she said then. * 'Although I'm quite out of 
the spirit of it now." 

"I've got to keep out of it,'* I said in reply. "I 
promised Joe." 

"Well, you needn't give it entirely up," she 
answered. " You've too good a position in the club 
to sacrifice it now. Why, I know women who have 
worked and climbed and pulled wires for years and 
have not yet attained the position you have. How 
did you manage it, Jackie?" She eyed me nar- 
rowly, but I maintained a wise silence. " You are a 
shrewd woman," she restimed. "Play yotu: cards 
right and you'll be a leader in another year or two. 
But give up what you have gained and you'll never 
recover it. Don't be a fool, Jackie." 

" But what is a woman to do whose husband stands 
ready to leave her if she takes up public work?" I 
asked in despair. 

" Play your cards at home as well as abroad," was 
the answer. "Be careful about letting yotu: name 
get into the papers. Make a point of being at home 
for all meals when your husband is present. Say 
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nothing about clubs before him. You can man 
to attend most of the meetings with a httle dome 
diplomacy. Mark my words now — I have been 
through this refractory-husband business, and 1 
found few men that object to clubs if their wives 
at home to dinner, well dressed and smihng and ta 
ful. Try it. I have my plans laid to make 
Nota Bene an influence in Chicago. It is going 
be more than a social and literary club this wint 
it will influence politics. Don't gasp : I'm depei 
ing on you to help me." 

" I shall be only too willing," said I, " if I can o: 
keep Joe quiet. He's terribly opposed to women 
politics." 

" He's old-fashioned in his notions, then," was 1 
answer. "But he is not to be told. I've chos 
you as my trusted lieutenant because you can kc 
a secret." 

Back in Chicago, a month later, I began to j 
what she meant. The gubernatorial election tl 
year was most exciting. Party feeling ran high, a 
the election promised to be very close. The Rept 
lican candidate was a millionaire, an aristocrat, 
educated, refined, upright man. The Democra* 
aspirant for the office was a "man of the people 
popular with the working-men, and in the hands 
the "machine bosses." 

Theodore Parsons was a Republican of the ty 
that votes only on pleasant days or when dire nece 
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sity compels. Joe Henning was a Democrat who 
never neglected an opportunity to vote, and attended 
ward-caucuses in season and out of season, believ- 
ing that so he served his country. Like many other 
wives, I had taken his view of all political questions 
up to the present time ; and when Mrs. Parsons sent 
for me one day and told me of her plans for the 
purification of politics, I was aghast. 

"I would never dare,'' I protested. "We are 
Democrats, Joe and I." 

"You?" and she raised her eyebrows. "Tell me, 
for what does your party platform stand this year ?" 

She had me there, and she knew it. I could no 
more have told her than I could have explained the 
differential calculus. 

"Come, we must take hold of these things. Do 
you know what machine politics mean? Do you 
know the processes by which ward-bosses control 
the working-man ? Do you know that right here in 
Chicago there are thousands of men who dare not 
vote except as they are told ? No. But I know it. 
And it is time for us women to take part in the pro- 
ceedings." 

She went on to outline a "Good Government 
Club" which she had planned, to be made up of 
picked members of the Nota Bene. Before she was 
through I was enthusiastic over it. But my con- 
science still pricked, and I could not decide. 

Philip Haven had already formed a habit of drop- 
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ping in to our house informally, often remaining 
Ivmcheon and occasionally to dinner. He was tb 
when I returned from my call at Mrs. Parso: 
house. 

"I'm so glad," I said as I took his hand, 
want your advice. Just wait till I lay off my wra 
and I'll make you my father-confessor." 

I ran up-stairs and down again, determin 
that he should decide for me. How easy it is to 1 
otu: moral responsibilities upon some other soul i 
decision. 

When I came down I laid Mrs. Parsons' proi 
sition before him. " Shall I join it ?" I asked. 

"Why not?" was his reply. "The influence 
good wpmen was never more necessary in Chica 
than it is to-day." 

"But Joe is a Democrat," I answered. "And 
and I've always called myself one, though I rea] 
know nothing of the merits or demerits of eiti 
party." 

He smiled indulgently. 

" I would not wish to advise anything that mig 
cause you trouble at home," he said. " But, as I u 
understand it, this Good Government Club is to ' 
neither Democratic nor Republican; it is to wo: 
for the purification of both parties. Am I right 

I assented eagerly. 

"Then why should you hesitate?" he asked. 

A sigh of relief escaped me. With the Octob 
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air had come the renewal of the club fever, and the 
passion for joining things had grown strong again. 
I telephoned Mrs. Parsons that she might put my 
name on her new membership list, but that, on no 
account, was I to be put in office. 

The Good Government Club was soon organised, 
and well advertised in the papers. The more con- 
servative press welcomed the new society and 
devoted editorials to arguments for its existence, 
but the more sensational journals made endless fun 
of us. These were the papers that Joe read, and he 
fumed and ridiculed the club without mercy. 

** What will these club women do next ?" he would 
burst forth at the breakfast table. " Meddling with 
politics — ^huh! What do you women know about 
such things? They only make fools of themselves 
by such performances. I'd like *em to meddle with 
my ward !" 

And I would smile sweetly and never dispute; 
and perhaps a couple of hours later would be in the 
midst of an animated discussion at the Good Gov- 
ernment Club — a, fact he never suspected. 

I suppose we really did accomplish something by 
keeping the discussion going in the newspapers and 
by public and private urging of the educated men 
to vote. We held mass meetings, which I never 
attended, although I often secured the speakers for 
them; and we kept editorials going in the leading 
conservative journals. One day Mrs. Parsons called 
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me up over the telephone, and her voice betn 
her consternation. 

"Jackie, you must come with me to the T) 
deter' s office. I'm told they are going to publisl 
article about Terhune that will simply paralyse 
chances on the Republican ticket. We must stop 

"But how?" I asked, aghast. 

"No more over the line," was the answer. ' 
ready at three when I call for you/' 

I was attired in my most becoming gown w 
her carriage stopped at the door, for the wise woi 
does not appear among newspaper people in sha 
clothes. 

" Somebody has raked up a lot of stuff about ' 
hune's past," she explained as soon as the carri 
door closed. "It would make an awful scandi 
the Thunderer were to print it. I am told that Ju 
Henry himself has been to Perkins, the editoi 
chief, and begged him not to publish it, and Te< 
says the Republican machine stands ready to 
something handsome to keep it out of the Th 
derer. But Perkins swears it shall go in." 

"But what can we do?" I said, "where all tl 
have failed?" 

"You'll see," she answered with a determii 
look in her eye. " I've known Ed Perkins ever si 
he wore dresses." 

**Are the stories about Terhune true?" I asli 
" If they are not, what harm can they do?" 
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"That's just the point," she admitted. "More 
than likely, they are. But here we are." 

We entered one of the great business blocks and 
were transported in a moment to the topmost floor. 
Mrs. Parsons' card would admit her anjrwhere, and 
we were ushered at once into the presence of one of 
the most loved, feared, and hated men in Illinois. 
The great editor was literally deep in manuscript, 
proof, and newspapers, but he rose to greet us with 
quite a courtly air. "A newspaper office is neither 
a Sunday-school nor a drawing-room," Minnie Mor- 
rison had said one day, but no knight of the carpet 
could excel Mr. Perkins in elegance of manner as he 
shook hands with Mrs. Parsons and acknowledged 
the introduction to me. 

" Pray be seated, ladies," he said, clearing out two 
chairs piled full of exchanges. "Now, what can I 
do for you?" 

"Now, Ed," Mrs. Parsons began in her 
confidential tone, "let's not beat about the 
bush, nor pretend things. I'll wager anything 
you're guessing inside just why we are here, 
and also that you already scent the Good 
Government Club." 

He laughed, consciously. 

" Well, what are you after?" he said pleasantly. 

" Ed, I want you to remember the days when we 
were young together. I want you to recall what my 
mother was to yours; what my father was to you 
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when you were a growing lad — ^yes, after you Cc 
into man's estate." 

He looked narrowly at his finger-nails. 

" The best friend I ever had," he said. " I'm 
likely to forget that. Go on." 

" Now, Ed, you are not going to publish that scr 
about Terhune," she pursued calmly. 

"Oh ! am I not?" and his face hardened. 

"No, you are not. I have never asked m^ 
favours of you, Ed," and her voice grew plainti 

I am going to ask this." 
What's Terhune to you?" growled the editor. 
Nothing, personally, more than a good nei] 
bour, worthy citizen, and fit candidate," \ 
answered. "But I stand for the principle of ' 
thing. He represents the best element of the ci 
He is a solid financier, a vestryman in St. Seb 
tian's, and a hero of two wars. He is a patri 
Ed — a patriot." 

"Huh!" was the only response. 

" By printing this old, forgotten scandal — ever 
it be true — ^you are pandering to the lowest tastes 
the multitude and ruining the reputation of one w 
proved himself a hero at Bull Run and at St. Jtu 
one of Chicago's best citizens." 

"Incidently, we are selling half a milli 
copies of our paper and helping the Den 
cratic party," was the firm reply. "Y 
must not forget that business is one thing a: 
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sentiment another; that religion is quite different 
from politics." 

"Quite, indeed," said Mrs. Parsons with cutting 
sarcasm : then changing her tone, " Ed, I appeal to 
you as an earnest woman to a good man. Do not 
print this scurrilous article." 

The man was like flint, and she argued and en- 
treated in vain for some moments. Then he rose 
as the signal for us to go. 

"One moment," said Mrs. Parsons without rising. 
"Sit down. Then, I am to understand that you 
absolutely refuse to keep that article out of your 
paper?" 

" It is in type, madam, and will be in the morning 
issue," was the firm reply. " It is the biggest scoop 
of the decade, and I cannot understand how you 
fotmd it out. But it will have to go. Business is 
business, every time, and I am not running an 
eleemosynary institution. ' ' 

"Then, Ed Perkins, listen to me," and Mrs. 
Parsons' tone was as cool and calculating as 
his. " You are running your son for mayor of this 
city." 

"He is a candidate — ^yes," admitted the man. 
"And a good one." 

"He is a good fellow," said Mrs. Parsons, "and 
will overcome the fault of being youthful in time; 
but he will not be elected." 

Mr. Perkins smiled incredulously. " I believe we 
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do not have female sufi^ge in Chicago yet,' 
said, incisively. 

"No," was the prompt reply. "But we 1 
female influence, if you object to the word * wonc 
We have female tax-payers, female mill-owi 
and, most important of all, women who can influ< 
the working-men's vote." 

"What do you mean?" said Mr. Perkins, tun 
sharply to look her square in the face. 

"Just this, Ed Perkins," and she looked . 
straight in the eye. "I, myself, own an ice-p] 
which employs over a thousand men. I am 
sole owner of the Shoshone Steel Company, wl 
keeps sixteen htmdred men at work. I am knc 
among them all. I look after their families, 
know personally many of their wives. I am a s 
of fairy god-mother to hosts of their squaUd li1 
children. And I control every one of these twenty- 
hundred votes. ^^ 

"And you would condescend to do it?" he asl 
doubtingly. 

"I woidd condescend to do it," she answei 
firmly. "Not only that, but in this Good Govei 
ment Club there are four other women who £ 
factory owners, and whose influence can be turn 
against you." 

The man's face blanched. 
Well, what do you propose ? " he asked. 
Just this. You give me you word of honour- 
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no, your written word of honour," she added, "that 
you will not now or at any other time print or other- 
wise circulate your story about Terhune, and your 
boy shall be our next mayor." 

"This is a high-handed proceeding," he mur- 
mured. 

" Yes, that is why the Good Government Club was 
organised," answered Mrs. Parsops good-naturedly. 
" Perhaps you will not deride us, after this. Come," 
and now she rose to go. "Do I tmderstand that 
you consent to my proposition?" 

" By heavens ! " he cried. " I won't be buUdosed 
by a lot of women. The Thunderer will do what 
it pleases." 

"Very well. Come, Mrs. Henning," and she 
moved majestically toward the door. "But you 
understand the alternative. Twenty-six hundred 
votes will cotmt for something, and the election is 
botmd to be close." 

"Come back," said the editor weakly. "I give 
you my word. The article shall be suppressed." 

"In writing, please," commanded the president 
of the Grood Government Club and the Nota Bene. 

He wrote what she asked of him and handed it 
to her. 

"Thank you, Ed; and now good-by." She 
smiled graciously again and became once more 
the society leader; and he handed her into 
her carriage as courteously as if he had been 
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playing the host in his Lake Shore palace for 
last half-hour. 

But the article about Terhtine never appeal 
and even the Good Government Club never ki 
about it imtil after he was elected. 



CHAPTER XV 

Through the following year I followed "Brer 
Rabbit's" example and "lay low," although I did 
not give up any of my club connections and managed 
to attend most of the meetings. But I never men- 
tioned club matters at home, and my absences were 
accotmted for vaguely as "down town." I was home 
at all meals except when invited out socially, as 
was frequently the case. Joe was generally pleased 
to have me dine or lunch at the Parsons* establish- 
ment or at any other of what he termed "the 
swells," and he was not the first man who has in- 
dulged the belief that his wife shed lustre on him by 
dining at places where he was never invited. Poor 
Joe ! I suppose he was what Mrs. Parsons would 
call "impossible," although I have seen rich men in 
society with no more polished manners. 

As I had no other escort. Dr. Haven, who was 
usually invited to the same places, fell into the habit 
of attending me, and if it were not too late he would 
come in for a time. We were the best of friends, 
and PhiUp never made further reference to what 
might have been. Joe liked him, and we took a 
pew at St. Sebastian's; which was one of the best 
moves we ever made socially. 

121 
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And so matters went on quietly for a year, 
circle of desirable acquaintances widening all 
time. Business prospered, and the name of Joi 
Henning began to be well known at the banks 
elsewhere as a successful man. 

The Good Government Club, having fulfillec 
mission, rather fell apart after the city election (^ 
yotmg Perkins became Mayor by a small majori 
and interest in it flagged. But the Nota I 
flourished and waxed great, the membership 
creasing from five hundred to seven hundred 
sixty. Mrs. Parsons took credit for this and i 
lected no opportunity to say so. She would h 
been surprised, indeed, had she known of 
growing discontent and desire for a cha 
of president. But clubs, like republics, 
ungrateful, and the woman who does most 
"make" a club is usually rewarded by the remc 
of her official head — sometimes in a most si 
mary fashion. 

I do not know that the idea of succeeding 
would have occurred to me at that time had it i 
been for Minnie Morrison. Since the Biennial i 
had been in the habit of dropping in to Itmch wh 
ever it happened to be convenient for her. Sor 
times this was pleasant to me, as she always had 1 
latest gossip and was not averse to telling it, a 
although I could hardly respect her methods, 
grew into the sort of intimacy which some put 
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women maintain with the not overscrupulous news- 
paper reporter. 

" Well, I hear there is a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among the Nota Benes with Mrs. Parsons' rather 
strenuous rule. There will be a change this winter, 
with an exciting campaign," she predicted one day. 
What makes you think so?" I asked. 
First, because the club is tired of the Parsons' 
regime; second, because Mrs. Parsons will not yield 
her supremacy without a struggle," was the response. 
Then, as if an inspiration had flashed upon her, 
" Now is your chance, Jackie." 

"What do you mean?" I gasped in a wave ef 
enlightenment. " Not " 

"Yes. Why not?" she flashed back again. 
" You are young, with a growing popularity. You 
are a striking figure to be at the head of anything, 
and have acquired a certain savotr faire that, com- 
bined with tact, will carry you triumphant through 
an exciting campaign. I salute the next president 
of the Nota Benes." 

"But," I murmured, "it wouldn't be agreeable 
to Mrs. Parsons." 

" I don't understand that it is for Mrs. Parsons to 
appoint her successor," was the answer. "Besides, 
if she once understands that a change is really 
desired by the club, she may have tact and sense 
enough to come out and decline re-election. That 
would leave the way clear for you." 
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"But how is it to be managed?" I asked d 
fully. "I should scarcely want to electionee 
myself." 

Not openly; no," was the astute r 
but leave that to me. First, you k 
there'll be a boom for Mrs. Jack Hen: 
Let's see: this October; the election come 
January?" 

"Yes— first Saturday." 

"Plenty of time. First, you know, somebo 
ask if you'll accept the nomination. Promise 
you'll say yes." 

"Well," and my tone expressed some degre 
doubt, " possibly I might consider it." 

"Bet your life!" was the slangy response, 
the subject was dropped. 

That very night my husband removed 
great obstacle in the path of my presider 
possibilities by annotmcing at the dinner t 
the decision of his firm to establish an office 
London. 

"That means," he concluded, "that I shall h 
to go over myself and get things to running. ^ 
I could take you and the babies." 

"It would be better for the children to stay 
home with mother," I answered, uncertain ab 
myself. 

"Yes," he answered, "and matters are 
unsettled now that I'd better go alone. I 
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perhaps you might come over later. I shall 
go the last of next week.**- And I was quite 
contented with the way Dame Fortune was arrang- 
ing matters. 

I had little time to think over club matters tmtil 
after Joe had said good-by and ,boarded tjie Eastern 
train, but the very next Sunday morning Mrs. 
Parsons called me to the telephone. 

Have you seen the Star ?" she asked. 
I haven't looked at any morning paper," I 
answered. 

"Did you authorise the statement that you are 
to be the next candidate for the presidency of the 
Nota Bene?'* she asked abruptly. "For that is 
what it amounts to." 

"No; never," I answered promptly. "I know no 
one on the Star, and have never been interviewed 
on the subject." 

"Who did it, then?" she pursued. "Some one 
has a knife for me all right. Come up by and by, 
and let's talk the matter over." 

"I'd like to," I answered, "but I have company 
to Itmch and guests to dine with me. Joe's just 
gone to Europe, you know." 

• "Well, soon, then; and read the Star article," 
she said. 

I sent out and bought the Sunday Star, and 
hunted up the article. It was in the "Woman's 
Club Comer," and was headed: 
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"Dissatisfaction in the Nota Bene Cam! 

"Rumours are afloat," it went on to say, 
widespread dissatisfaction with the somen 
arbitrary methods of the present head of the K 
Benes, and of the growing desire for a change. Tl 
will be, we are reliably informed, a new tic 
brought into nomination at the coming elect 
It is claimed by some that the leader who 
occupied the Chair of State for two years p 
prominent socially as she is, has become perSi 
non grata to a large and growing faction of the d 
and a younger, more tactful officer will be brotij 
to fill her place. In fact, her successor's name 
already being whispered about in club circles, bei 
none other than the handsome, talented, and popu 
wife of Mr. Joseph Henning. 'Mrs. Jack,' as she 
called, is at the head of an increasing coterie 
society and club women," etc., etc., and so on 
half a column. 

" My stars ! How fortunate that Joe has goni 
I gasped, as I dropped the paper. "This is Min: 
Morrison's doing — ^not daring to latmch the bo< 
in her own paper." 

Then I fell to thinking. 

Why not? I felt little doubt that I could 
elected if I chose, and I had long coveted positi 
and prominence. Both would come to the worn 
who stood at the head of the Nota Bene. To 
sure, there was Joe. But he would not retuim 1 
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months yet, and besides, when he came back and 
fully realised the honours that would rest upon me 
as President of this large and influential club — ^the 
successor of Mrs. Teddy Parsons — ^would he not be 
reconciled? I thought so. 

But there was Mrs. Parsons, the woman to whom 
I owed whatever of position or popularity I had 
already attained, whose patronage had made ** Mrs. 
Jack" popular in several sets. How could I play 
her false? I went back to the days over the old 
store — days most unpleasant to recall now — ^and 
lived over again the afternoon when she called, and, 
sympathising with my yearnings for a broader life, 
opened the door for me to walk forth into the 
realm of modem womanhood. I recalled all her 
kindness to me when I was unknown and unsophis- 
ticated; how she had placed opporttuiities in my 
way over and over again for advancement in club 
life; how she had entertained me royally for two 
Summers at Meguntic Cove ; how she had chosen me, 
finally, as her friend and confidante. 

Could I do this thing? Could I turn against her 
now and gratify my own ambitions at the expense 
of her overthrow and my own f alse-heartedness ? 
No, I would not do it. 

I started for the telephone to call her up and 
assure her that the whole story was false; that 
nothing would induce me to accept the nomination 
which should dislodge her. But the bell rang just 
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as I reached the stairway, and Minnie Morrisot 
ushered in. 

"Oh, here you are!'* she exclaimed, seizing 
hands. " Did you see the Star f " 

I repKed that I did; but my voice expresse 
enthusiasm. 

"Well, your boom is on. Don't give me a 
But you will be waited on by a committee of h 
this week. You'll see." And her voice showec 
triumph which she felt. "Talk to me of the p 
of the press ! None of you know an3rthing aboi 
Why, a paragraph can make or unmake a won 
reputation in this city." 

I felt so sure of it that I could not answer he 
I should have done. 

"Mrs. Parsons will resign," she annoui 
calmly. 

I felt that any self-respecting woman would v 
to resign after this newspaper attack, but I < 
said: 

"Do you think she will?" 

" Sure ; I've been up there." I looked the surp 
I felt. "Yes, she telephoned for me. She was 
her high horse at first, and accused me of knovs 
something about that paragraph, but I switched 
off that track. Then she pumped me. I was 
at first, but when she bore down too hard I t 
her how unpopular she is getting and fran 
advised her to decline to serve another term. 
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k I fixed her. She wore a humbly chastened 
Nhen I left that augurs well for you, Jackie." 
I don't think it would be right, Minnie," I 

firmly. "I shall not accept the nomination." 
le laughed. "Come, sing me that little Spring 
I you were practising the other day, and I'll go," 

there was no further club talk between us. 

after my guests had gone that night and I sat 
tiy open fire alone, I was not happy. And it was 
because my husband had just left me alone for 
ths, either. 



CHAPTER XVI 

It would be hard to say which were the i 
surprised at the next meeting of the Nota ] 
Club, the friends or the enemies of Mrs. Pan 
for at the close of the business session she said : 

"As it becomes necessary for the club to ch 
its nominating committee at the next meetin 
desire to state, emphatically and once for all, 
I shall not be a candidate for re-election. Althc 
our term of office is not limited, I believe it wil 
wise for this club to choose a new presiding of 
at the next annual meeting, and, while it is 
in my province to attempt to dictate, I w< 
suggest a younger woman for the place — one \ 
enthusiasm, tact, and popularity, who shall be i 
to guide it along its present lines of policy and 
to its already brilliant reputation. I have ser 
you to the best of my ability for two terms, dtu 
which the Nota Bene has boimded to the front t 
become one of the leading clubs of the State 
may say of the coimtry. Now I shall insist u] 
yielding the gavel to my successor, and, whil 
shall always keep my interest in the club, shall ti 
my well-earned rest from its active duties." 

Of course, there were the usual motions to requ 
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a reconsideration of Mrs. Parsons* decision, but 
Minnie Morrison had done her work well, and the 
president stood firm. She was too wise a woman 
to be a candidate in the face of waning popularity. 

I was a little uncertain, at the close of the meeting, 
whether to go to Mrs. Parsons and implore her to 
reconsider, as certain others were doing, or to 
remain in the backgroimd. 

"Wise woman, to withdraw in time." 

" A shrewd move. ' ' 

** Too bad; she's made the club." 

" There is no one who can fill her place." 

"There are some who think they can." These 
were some of the remarks that caught my attention 
as I stood waiting. Then Mrs. Parsons, herself, 
swept down the aisle. 

"Come, Jackie," she said cordially. "Let me 
take you home." 

This was the first time I had ever felt averse to a 
ride behind her prancing horses, but she did not 
wait for an answer, and I foimd myself following 
her out, surrounded by a crowd of protesting 
friends. 

When the carriage door was finally closed and we 
dashed away, she spoke. 

"There, Jackie, I've forestalled my enemies. 
Now it's yotir turn." 

I turned an innocent, inquiring face. 

" Don't neglect yotir chance, Jackie. Take it on 



it 
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the flood- tide, according to the advice of one 
Shakespeare. It will not come again." 

It has not come now," I answered innoce 

I don't know what you mean." 
Don't be a fool, Jackie," was the terse r 
" You will be asked to run for the presidency, 
definitely refused, and there is nothing in 
way." 

Was it because she really loved me as a dauj 
(I had heard her say so), or was this only a 
phase of her remarkable diplomacy ? 

" I should hate to do anything that wotdd see 
— I hesitated and stopped. 

"But why not?" she pursued. "I am no 
obtuse woman, and I prefer to retire before 
inevitable ebb-tide of a woman's club popuk 
comes to me. I've thought it all over; and ^ 
have I to gain by remaining in office one moc 
longer?" 

Nothing — and I said so. "But you've been 
benefactor and my fairy godmother all throuj 
I murmured. 

"I understand all that, Jackie," she answ< 
good-naturedly. How far did that woman j 
" But if you are my choice; if I throw the weigh 
my influence on your candidacy, you could scan 
have a quibble, could you?" 

"Not if I am asked," I answered lightly. ": 
there is an old proverb which gives some excel] 
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advice about counting chickens before they are out 
of the shell." 

"Your incubator is working all right," laughed 
this inscrutable woman, and the talk ran on to 
other subjects until she dropped me at my own 
door. 

One month later I was waited upon formally by 
the chairman of the nominating committee and 
asked to allow my name to be used as candidate 
for the presidency. 

" Since Mrs. Parsons stands firmly by her decision 
not to serve another term," I answered, " I consent," 
and she departed half an hour later, remarking on 
my loyalty to the old incumbent. 

The path to the president's chair is not always 
strewn with roses any more than is that seat 
cushioned with poppies, as I was destined to learn. 
The conservative element of the club was not 
anxious to see me in that high position, and as 
soon as it became known that my name was to head 
the regular ticket they demanded a minority report, 
and obtained it, being well represented on the 
nominating committee. Judge Henry's wife's name 
headed this report. When I heard of this my 
courage nearly died, but the radicals were strong 
and wotdd not allow me to withdraw. 

Mrs. Henry was a calm, judicial, lovable woman, 
who had held my warmest admiration for many 
months. I knew that she was the right woman to 
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succeed Mrs. Parsons, by right of her dignity 
social position ; but my ambition was at stake, 
I felt that this was the psychological moment, ^ 
Joe was away and the club-feeling surged my ^ 
and my name headed the majority report at 
annual meeting in January. 

I hesitated long about attending the mee 
Mrs. Henry, I knew, would not be there, and 
that my staying away would be in better t 
But I could not bring myself to remain quietl 
home. I compromised by going late and ling€ 
in the dressing-rooms alone for a time. By and 
I heard the voice of a woman in the corrido 
woman whom I knew for an enemy. I did not 
to meet her, and quickly secreted myself in or 
the ante-rooms, locking myself in. 

" I wouldn't vote for her if I hadn't promis 
her companion was saying. " But I can't go I 
on my word to Mrs. Parsons. Besides, I sec 
harm in the woman. To be sure she is ten 
conceited, and she overdresses, from my p 
of view. But she's a good-natured s 
and besides, she is only a tool of Mrs. Pars 
We shall still be imder the Parsons rule, just 
same." 

"That's just it," retorted the other. "We 
pining for a change. Let's have it. Mrs. Henr 
nobody's minion; she has a mind and an intel 
of her own." 
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"Sony, but I promised," said the other, rather 
bored, I thought. 

" Some say," my enemy went on, "that your can- 
didate is not so meek as she pretends." 

"Very likely," responded the other indifferently. 

"They go further and aver, some of them, that 
she was behind the whole thing — ^that she resorted 
to some kind of a trick to oust Mrs. Parsons." 
That would be dreadful," said the other, aghast. 
You know Mrs. Parsons has really made the 
woman," my enemy pursued, ruthlessly. " Who 
had ever heard of her three years ago? Even two 
years ago ? I remember her first appearance in the 
club — a shy, horribly dressed creature, with no 
knowledge of the world at all. I have even heard 
that, when Mrs. Parsons first discovered her, she 
was living in four rooms over her husband's grocery 
store." 

"Well, that's no discredit to her," said the other 
stoutly. 

" Only that she is ashamed of it to-day and would 
probably deny it if you asked her. I tell you, the 
woman is tricky." 

They passed out again, leaving me alone. My 
blood boiled with rage and passionate shame, and I 
longed to go forth and confront the woman; but I 
dared not. There was nothing to do but swallow 
my wrath, but I would remain in the background no 
longer and leave the field clear for my enemies. I 
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unlocked the door, walked out and straight into 1 
meeting. The second ballot was just being call* 
I knew from this how close the election was, a 
determined to leave no stone tmtumed that woi 
help to win. 

The meeting was in confusion. There was 
attempt at order, and I saw my chance. I walli 
deliberately down the room, giving a cordial gre 
ing or tossing a pleasant word to those worn 
whose attitude on the subject of election was 
doubt. I am said to possess a winning smile a 
gracious manner, and before the ballots were c 
lected I had made at least a dozen women, whc 
names I did not know, my warm friends. The 
should be no more talk of dark horses. 

The teller returned fifteen minutes later. B 
name headed the list with fifteen majority. I vi 
the newly elected president of the great Nota Be 
Club. I was presented immediately, amid a tumi 
of hand-clapping, and I made a neat little speec 
and then I went home. 

The stars looked clearly down from the Janua: 
sky as I came out of the Liberal Arts Building, 
yotmg moon hung over the lake, and the rosea 
glimmer still lingered in the west. I was in a glo 
of triimiph, and the world seemed a goodly place i 
that moment. 

Philip Haven came up the street, on his way hon 
from a meeting also, and joined me. 
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"Well, is it congratulations?" he asked. 

"As you please," I returned. "It all came my 
way." 

"Bless you, Jackie," he said warmly, and his 
words touched my heart as no formal congratulations 
could have done. 

"Oh, Philip!" I cried impulsively, "who would 
have thought, in the old days down in Kansas, that 
we should Uve to walk the finest streets in beautiful, 
bustling, great Chicago together ; you its most popu- 
lar preacher, and I the president of the most popular 
woman's club?" 

"Yes, together — and yet not together," he said, 
and paused abruptly. Mrs. Parsons, seeing us from 
her carriage, stopped and took us in, insisting on 
carrying Dr. Haven home to dine with her. 

But I remembered his words, even at the height of 
my exultation. I was in a tiunult of joy all the 
evening as I answered the telephone congratulations 
of scores of friends. But I recurred again and again 
to Philip's face as he uttered those words, and over 
and over I saw a picture of a handsome boy and a 
happy little girl playing together in the green fields 
— ^playing husband and wife. I saw them growing 
up side by side, innocently fond, until he went away 
to school and college, leaving the girl behind. 

And yet — and yet they had not walked together. 
Had I made a mistake? Might I have been hap- 
pier ? 



CHAPTER XVII 

After that the days were not long enough fo 
I had to do. There were committees to be appoi 
and committee meetings to attend. There were 
grtmtled members to be appeased and my electoi 
be rewarded. There were so many letters to be ^ 
ten that I f oimd it necessary to engage a secre 
for the mornings, and so many invitations to c 
receptions and banquets, to musical mornings 
"gentlemen's nights," that life became an inces{ 
whirl. I breakfasted in bed, lunched or went witl 
lunch wherever I happened to be, dined with f ric 
at home or elsewhere, and gave myself to festr 
in the evenings. There were club program 
to be arranged, "greetings" and "impromptus" 
post-prandial speeches to be thought up — mo 
in the wee sma' hours ; and, as the president of 
Nota Bene must look her part, there were nu 
cures and milliners, dressmakers and hairdressers 
be sandwiched in among the busiest hours of the d 

Then there was " Gentlemen's Night " at the N 
Bene. These annual occasions had always b 
considered the most brilliant affairs in Chicago cl 
dom, but I had set myself the task of making 1 
first one tmder my leadership such as no future s 
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cesser might hope to rival, unless, indeed, she could 
twist the President of the United States around her 
little finger, or bring forth the ruler of the United 
Kingdom. The Mayor's presence was nothing new 
on these occasions ; so while I had sent young Per- 
kins, whom I had come to know socially, an invita- 
tion to be one of the speakers, which he promptly 
accepted, this was not enough. I would have noth- 
ing less than His Excellency, the Governor of 
Illinois. 

I began early to pull my wires. To be sure, Mrs. 
Parsons knew the man well, but I could not ask her 
assistance in this scheme for eclipsing her own 
social record in the club. But again fortune favoured 
the ambitious. It was Philip Haven who helped 
me when I confided my desires and plans to him. 

"Let me think it over," he said, and went away. 
But the next day he came again, 

"I will give a modest Kttle dinner party at the 
rectory,*' he said. "I know His Excellency suf- 
ficiently well to invite him, and you, with Mrs. Par- 
sons, shall do the honours. The Governor's secre- 
tary, as you know, is a vestryman at St. Sebastian's. 
Among us we will arrange the affair. Then you will 
wear your most becoming gown, and — ^well, is it 
worth trying?" 

"Oh, Phil!" I cried. You were always good to 
me. When shall it be?" And we fell to discussing 
plans as eagerly as children. The result was a small 
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though brilliant dinner party, at which I sat 
the Governor and made myself as fascinating 
knew how ; and when we parted His Excellenc 
promised to attend my "gentlemen's night" 
his entire staff, and to speak at the after-d 
exercises. 

This was the crowning triimiph of my care 
far, and with a gay heart I set about the orderi 
gorgeous raiment for the occasion. Joe had le: 
an ample bank account for all emergencies, 
was a pressing emergency, in my opinion, an< 
best dressmaker in Chicago, a thorough arti 
designing, was called into requisition. The i 
was a dream of beauty in soft sea-shell pink, 
filmy laces and deeper rose-tints, so that I was 1 
splendid carnation when at last I donned the g 

The bom club-leader, aided and abetted 1 
thorough club-training, is at her best, not when 
emerging from the shell of seclusion, but after si 
ening her wits through hours of contact with t 
of her kind ; otherwise, I should have been a w 
when the hour for after-dinner exercises arrive 
that never-to-be-forgotten night. 

I had been out the night before until midnight, 
sat up an hour later preparing for my spontan- 
"happy introductions"; and so fatigued was I 
my eyelids were still closed when my mother brot 
up my breakfast-tray at half-past eight. Befo 
was out of bed there were three telephone calls t 
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answered, and my new gown from Madame's was 
waiting for the last trying-on at nine. Half an hour 
later I was on my way in a cab, hurrying to the last 
meeting of my reception and programme committees, 
when all final details must be arranged. Here, too, 
were injured feelings to be soothed, and the need of 
infinite tact ; for the flower committee had ordered 
violets and smilax for the table, while my gown 
called for nothing if not carnations and roses. Of 
all committees, those who have charge of floral 
decorations are most sure of themselves, but I suc- 
ceeded after considerable diplomacy in getting the 
order changed. For how could a president be 
expected to say the right thing in a gown that quar- 
relled with the flowers that surrounded her? How 
expect inspiration from the combination of a car- 
nation-coloured robe and a violet table? And 
when this point was settled, there was the music 
committee to be appeased, for the great singer 
whose voice was expected to charm the highest 
dignitaries of State and city had refused to warble to 
the accompaniment of our chairman, who was just 
as determined to reserve that small portion of glory 
to herself. And we compromised only by promis- 
ing the chairman that we would give a club-musicale 
later on at which she should be the chief performer. 
Finally, at one-thirty, all these matters had been 
arranged, and we separated with ever3rthing arranged 
to my satisfaction. 
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Then there was a htinied luncheon at a doi 
town hotel, when I snatched a moment to read 
morning paper and was horrified to behold a t^ 
coltimn wood-cut of myself alongside that of sc 
heretofore tmknown person who had been cured 
nearly all the ills to which human flesh is heir, an 
distorted forecast of the evening's programme at 
Nota Bene Club banquet which closed with sayi 
" Evidently * Mrs. Jack ' has come near the realisat 
of her ambition to make the social side of the N« 
Bene even more brilliant than it has been in 
past." 

There was a meeting of the legislative commit 
at two-thirty in Mrs. Parsons' Kbrary. I had tr 
to excuse myself from this, but that lady \? 
obdurate. 

" It is my pride to-day," she observed, "that I ( 
not neglect a single committee meeting diuing i 
term of office. You certainly must not begin 
excuse yourself at the very outset. It'll nev 
never do." And so I had to sit through that he 
of uninteresting details, conscious of the preciousn* 
of every moment. For there were yet manicuri 
and hairdressing establishments to be visited, a 
the reception began at six. But it was over at la 
and I was free to hurry through the next two hoi 
as fast as possible. 

And yet, when I stood before my mirror at hon 
arrayed in my beautiful gown, listening to the & 
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tering words of Madame, who had come herself to 
attend to hooking it and smoothing out the faintest 
wrinkle (having kept her girls working all the night 
before to complete the gown) , as I saw the admiring 
pride in my mother's eyes and the honest adoration 
of the children, I felt freshened and eager to enotm- 
ter a critical audience. For such is the bracing 
power of good clothes. 

I needed all the strength I could muster, for the 
receiving party had to stand an hotir and a half, to 
welcome all the guests, before we were siunmoned 
to the banqueting room. Of course, I stood at the 
head of the distinguished party; next to me came 
the Governor, and just below him the Coimt de 
Beauvais, a French nobleman who was brought by 
the Mayor, with the apology that the foreigner was 
making a study of modem social conditions in 
America, and had begged to come and see this most 
modem affair, a "gentlemen's night" at a woman's 
club. The Mayor and several lesser lights stood in 
line also, and as a background to all the rest, the 
entire staff of the Governor in all its panoply of 
military glory. I shall never forget the grand splen- 
dour of that banqueting room, with myself at the 
head of the table, the Governor of Illinois at my 
right, and the Cotmt de Beauvais (also in the military 
dress of a French officer) at my left, with the showy 
uniforms of the staff officers scattered among the 
beautiful evening gowns of handsome women, and 
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all reflected and multiplied by the great n 
which lined the room. Truly, a goodly sight f 
French sociological student to behold in demc 
America ! 

And truly a goodly place for the woman of 
beginnings to blossom into a social favourite. 
Governor was most attentive throughout the 
ner hour, while the Count paid me open court, 
but an occasional word for Mrs. Parsons, who $ 
his other side — a, fact which she never quite f( 
And I was at my triimiph, remembering tha 
Mayor, who was now third on my Ust of attrac 
had been the greatest lion at her last "gentlei 
night." 

For so doth the spirit of rivalry wax great ai 
women, even to the separation of friends. 

By the time the coffee was served my brain w 
its clearest, and I had no need of the notes I 
prepared at the sacrifice of so much needed s 
when I came to introduce my guests. The : 
words fell involuntarily from my lips, and my gi 
f ul characterisations of each speaker were singu 
felicitous. Never had I been so brilliant ; ever 
enemies were proud of their president before 
evening was half over. Indeed, I had but to gl 
at my own reflection in the mirror, and note 
glorious setting of notables, to feel the utmost 
fidence in myself and in the occasion. 

The speeches, too, were most brilliant. Seldom 
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His Excellency been more eloquent, for in addition 
to the stimiilus of the occasion, he knew that the 
hand of the Good Government Club (an offshoot of 
the Nota Bene) had been instrumental in his election. 
These things are not spoken of openly, but the defer- 
ence which he paid the club spoke volumes for its 
place in the community. 

"It is fit," he said at one time, "that this club, 
which has come to be one of the most influential 
organisations of our big, bustling, splendid city — a 
wonderful flower of a wonderful modem civilisation 
— should be represented to-night by so beautiful 
a flower of modem womanhood, a glorious carnation, 
if I may be allowed the pleasure of saying so,** he 
added, bowing to me amid a burst of applause. It 
was then I drank deep of the frothy wine of 
popularity, and I saw not that there were dregs in 
the cup. 

"His Excellency," began the Count de Beauvais, 
when I introduced him to the admiring audience, 
"has spoken of your president as a glorious car- 
nation. Me — I would go further and pay my defer- 
ential honours to the queen of the roses, La Beaut6 
Americaine. I would call her — ^not Mrs. Jack, as 
you democratic Americans do — ^but Madame Jacque- 
minot, the beautiful product of your finest American 
civilisation." 

He said much more, really making a fine speech 
about the development of women in this country, 
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and comparing us favourably with women of 
lands — but it was his open flattery that went t 
head like wine and made that night the begii 
of a new episode in my life. 

The Mayor's speech, the scholarly address b] 
Philip Haven, the fine music, and the atten 
from great men made this the red-letter evenii 
my life. 

When it was all over and farewells were being 
the Count de Beauvais bent low over my hand 
touched it with his lips. 

"Madame Jacqueminot, to whom I pay 
honour," he murmured. "I beg the privileg 
calling upon you at your home. Will you not d 
nate an hour — soon?" 

I named four o'clock of the following day, 
with another pressure of the hand he was gone. 

It was indeed a proud moment when Johnapl 
Henning stood in gorgeous apparel to receive 
good-night salutations of the Governor and his 
t^ge and the other distinguished visitors. I wa 
another world, so lifted out of myself that I did 
even recognise the proud and haughty creature wl 
I saw reflected in the mirrors opposite, as the las 
the procession filed out. 

Philip, ever faithful to my interests, stood wail 
for me when I finally appeared in my new op 
cloak. I must have accepted his homage wit] 
most queenly air, for as we passed down the step 
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my carriage I overheard my spiteful friend murmur 
to a companion: 

"Goodness! You'd never think that haughty 
creature was the wife of a grocer." 

"Good thing he's abroad," rettimed the other. 

Poor Joe ! I had completely forgotten his exist- 
ence. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

It was the old story of the moth and the cai 
with the trifling variation that the candle, in 
instance, was also a passionate devotee of the n 
and so made himself more than ever fascinating 

It was with a peculiar commingling of repu 
and attraction that I allowed the Count de Beat 
to bend his Ups to my hand in my own house 
next day. A strikingly handsome man of comnu 
ing presence, his bold yet soft black eyes seeme 
draw my very soul to his. A strange impuls 
flee from him struggled with the charm he exerci 
but with his first words I was powerless, and rem 
bered my duties as hostess. 

"Madame Jacqueminot,** he murmured in 
melodious voice, to which the merest suggestio 
an accent lent added charm, "I am your hun 
slave. I do my homage to the representative 
modem American Womanhood.*' 

"And I accept it in that purely impersonal w^ 

I retorted, regaining control of myself. "Moc 

America womanhood should be proud to receive 

homage of Europe's honotu'ed aristocracy, i 

now sit down, pray, and tell me how you were 

pressed with the woman's club movement." 
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"As displayed last night at the Auditorium," he 

a,nswered, esconcing himself in my big Morris chair 

IdY the open fire, " it was most wonderful ; it is the 

combination of all the graces that have characterised 

-womanhood from the time of Mother Eve, with the 

modem spirit of American democracy and of — of — 

-what you call the new-woman spirit. I like not that 

term, but it covers my meaning — n*est ce pas vraiV 

"Yes," I retorted, smiling, "and thank you. For 
even the most aggressive new woman must feel glad 
that you see in her the old-time graces. But I do 
not like the term 'new woman,' either. Women 
are not different to-day from Mother Eve. It is only 
that our environments are diiferent, and that we are 
making them still more different." 

"The beautiful Jacqueminot sends out more 
wide-spread and powerful fragrance than the old- 
time wild rose,*' he observed, without taking his 
gaze from the glowing coals. "We men of the old 
aristocracy are powerless to resist your magical 
atmosphere, and so you have it all your own way, 
as you say over here." 

His voice was melody personified, and as he talked 
on I, too, was transported into a different atmos- 
phere — one heavy with rich perfumes and enticing 
music, and encompassed with a soft whirlpool of 
dreams. This was not the practical wife of a 
hustling business man. I was some princess of the 
realm surrotmded with oriental luxury and revelling 
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in the adoration of her royal lover. And a 
we talked only of the most prosaic subject 
is no knowing where it would have ended i 
close of an hoiu* Dr. Haven had not been ush 
bringing us both back to the present e^^ 
world of Chicago. The talk became general 
Count soon withdrew, leaving me alone with 

"And how do you like the Count ?" I asked 
short silence. 

"A capable Frenchman, enough," was the 
ungracious reply. " But *' 

"Well! But me yoiu* but, if you must, 
sponded gaily. 

"Women in yotu* position cannot be tc 
ticular, you know," he went on. "Pardc 
Jackie, but I am an old, old friend." 

**And are claiming all the privileges of c 
laughed back. 

"Your husband is in Europe," he went c 
agreeably. 

" I had heard of it," I said drily. 

"And the world is qtiick to note these thinj 
pursued. 

"Philip Haven!" I flashed back. "I 
believe you are jealous." I coloured and i 
myself up quickly. "Do you think me st 
unsophisticated girl you left behind you in K 
Because, you know, I really have two beat 
cut molars commonly called eye-teeth." 
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" That man staid here nearly two hours," he mut- 
tered. 

" How many times have jrou staid three or even 
four?" I retorted. 

"But I am an old friend and — and your pastor," 
he replied. "And this man is a foreigner, who knows 
the rules of etiquette, and it was his first call." 

"But not his last, I trust," said I. "Really, 
Philip, you are prestuning just a trifle. Who cares 
about the man, anyhow? If I find him entertain- 
ing — or, rather, if with all his experience he finds 
poor, uneducated, undeveloped me interesting— 
whose business is it?" 

"Mine," he answered. "Mine, Jackie. For I 
tell you " 

The door opened and in came Minnie Morrison, 
followed by a Mrs. Bainbridge, a beautiful young 
widow who had recently joined the club. Her eye- 
brows lifted almost imperceptibly when she saw Dr. 
Haven and me en tete^-tete, and after a cordial greet- 
ing she turned from me and sat by him on the sofa, 
entertaining him with the small talk of society 
during the few moments of his stay. And when he 
rose to go she said good-by also. 

" For," said she, " I am going right by the rectory 
and will take you along in my carriage." 

"See what it is to have a spiritual adviser," 
laughed Minnie, when the door had closed behind 
them. 
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I failed to catch her meaning. 

"What, not see through the pretty widow?" she 
went on. " Why, everybody else sees it already. I 
tell you an unmarried clergyman cannot be too care- 
ful. First thing he knows, there'll be a scandal in 
the aristocratic ranks of St. Sebastian's." 

And he dared to admonish me ! 

That very night brought an invitation to help 
receive the guests at a reception the mayor and his 
wife were giving for the Count de Beauvais, together 
with a note asking me to dine with them the same 
evening. Dinners and receptions followed in quick 
succession, and the Count's stay was prolonged 
from the two weeks he had at first planned into two 
months, dming which time he was a frequent caller 
at my house. 

"You must not be misled by his extravagant 
admiration," Mrs. Parsons admonished me, "for 
these foreigners know not the meaning of the word 
reserve. I always accept their homage in the spirit 
it is given, knowing they will pass on to the next 
flower, and, like any other butterfly, sip diligently 
all the honey they find there. It's all in the way of 
the world. ' ' And so I accepted the Count's devotion, 
lightly and not ungratefully. 

For a few weeks matters at the club ran with 
uncommon smoothness, there being no outward 
friction and few criticisms that reached my ears. 
But the president of a large city club has a value in 
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the business world, as I was destined to learn. And 
therein lay my first danger. Within a week after the 
brilliant "gentlemen's night'* of the Nota Benes, the 
card of a strange gentleman was brought up to me 
at an early hotu* one morning. 

"He said his message was an important one, 
ma'am," announced the maid. "If it doesn't hap- 
pen to be convenient for you to see him now, he will 
call again." 

"Very well," I responded, with a feeling that the 
thing might as well be over with at once. " Tell him 
I will be down directly." Then I fluffed my hair 
and got into a becoming jacket and descended the 
stairway. A tall, good-looking man was in the 
drawing-room and came forward as I entered. 

"Is this Mrs. Henning?" he asked. "The presi- 
dent of the famous Nota Bene club?" 

I replied graciously that the name and the office 
were mine. 

"Yes?" and he made a deep bow. "I have read 
much about you in the papers. My name is not 
familiar to you — of course not, but I represent 
Florine, the great photographer." He stopped and 
I gasped with delight. Florine's photographs were 
famous, indeed, and cost a good many dollars apiece. 

" He, too, has read about you, and has seen yotu* 
pictures in the Sunday papers," he began diplomat- 
ically. "At least, he bids me say, he has seen what 
the Sunday papers presume to put out for pictures 
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of you. He would be glad, madam — ^he wc 
esteem it a privilege, if you would consent to j 
for him. Of course, there would be no expense 
you." 

" You — ^he is really very good," I murmured, qt 
as if accustomed to be sought out by portrait art 
for my beauty. "But " 

" He will be greatly disappointed if you do not c 
sent," tugged the man. "His heart is really set 
taking some thoroughly good pictures of you. I 
don me for saying it, but really, madam, it i 
shame for those parodies on your looks to be gc 
about. Of course, you could have as many for y 
own use as you desired. Florine only wishes 
portrait for his studio — to add to his collection 
beautiful Chicago women." 

"When does he want me to come?" I asl 
cautiously, for I would not seem eager, though 
heart I was flattered beyond all botmds at this rec 
nition of my beauty. "I am a very busy woma 

"Set your own time, madam," was the rej 
"Florine will accommodate his time and his ot 
patrons to your convenience." 

With a show of reluctance, I set a day the folk 
ing week, for it will not do to let people feel tl 
they are doing you a favour. But when he deparl 
I allowed myself a little dance around the roc 
**Me? Johnaphene Henning? The wife of a groc< 
The little bashful Kansas maiden? What will tl 
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all say ? Although, for that matter, none of them 
shall ever know that I did not pay a round price 
for my pictiu'es." 

Just as I was going forth an hour later, to a com- 
mittee meeting, I met another caller in the hall. 

"Only a moment of yotu* time,*' he said. "I 
represent the publishing house of Blank Brothers, 
who are getting out the finest book on Modem 
Women that has ever been published. Of course, 
you must be represented in it. May I not take your 
name and have your picture — a fine one, for the 
book?'' 

"I am just going out," I answered icily, for it 
pleased my dignity to be reserved at that moment; 
" I have not a moment to spare. Perhaps," I added 
with an access of graciousness as the yoimg man 
turned to pick up his hat, **perhaps you would call 
again — ^this evening, or to-morrow at ten? I am 
about to have some pictiu'es done by Florine," with 
a careless air, as if this was a common occurrence — 
"and I might be able to give you one later." 

He thanked me and promised to call next morn- 
ing — and I hurried to the committee meeting. On 
my way home I stopped at an exclusive tailoring 
establishment, where the new shirt-waists in the 
window attracted my attention. Here, too, I was 
known. 

"Is not this the president of the Nota Bene 
Club ?" asked one of the proprietors, who chanced to 
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be standing near as I examined the waists, 
thought so. I was at the 'gentlemen's night' 
guest. No, my wife is not a member, nor is 
daughter. We just happened to be the guests 
sUght acquaintance of my wife's — ^Mrs. Bellingha 

I knew her, and recalled that the people for wl 
she had purchased tickets had failed her at the 
minute, and that she had bestowed the ticl 
upon a neighbour. " It was a brilliant occasion,' 
pursued ; " I must congratulate you, madam, on 
ease and graciousness of your bearing while pre 
ing over the after-dinner exercises. I never sa^ 
better done. I am deUghted to have you call on 
madam. Jenkins, bring out that box over there 
the right. No, not that. Mrs. Henning does : 
care to see a cheap waist. The one at the very t 
Yes. Now, madam, is not that a pretty waist ? 
flatter ourselves we have gone just a trifle ahead 
any other store in Chicago on waists. Jenki 
there is another customer waiting, I will attend 
Mrs. Henning. Madam, I — ^that is, the firm — -^ 
take it as a f avotu* if you will take three of these pr 
tiest waists home, or let me send them ; we are jt 
introducing them, and naturally we want to s 
them on the right persons. As I said, it will be 
f avotu* to us as a firm, if you will let me send then: 

I blushed and hesitated. The temptation w 
great. The waists were more stylish than anythi 
Chicago had yet seen, and nobody need kno^ 
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After his offer, I did not like to ask the price, but 
one could see they were expensive. 

** Of course, no one beyond my partner and myself 
would know they were a gift," he went on, seeing 
my hesitation. "In fact, we should not consider 
them a gift, but rather that you paid for them over 
and over by the wearing, since you would by so 
doing show them far better than we could.*' 

"Since you put it in that way," I began, for the 
waists were appealing and my pocket-book was thin 
just then, " you may send them. But it would not 
do to have it known." 

** It certainly would not do for us," he replied with 
an inscrutable smile, " for we should hardly want to 
give every clubwoman in Chicago one of these 
waists." I bade him a gracious adieu and hurried 
home to lunch. But that very afternoon brought 
me a note from a prominent shoe firm, asking per- 
mission for the manager to call in person at an 
early date. 

" Now I am seeing what the perquisites of office 
are," I told myself with a smile. But I wrote by 
return post and set an hour for the second morning 
after. 

The "Modem Women" representative came, saw 
and conquered to the extent of getting me to sub- 
scribe for a twenty-dollar book and furnishing him 
with plenty of material for a sketch. I also promised 
him a "Florine" picture, and bound myself to pay 
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for the engraving which was to adorn the vol 
The waists came home and fitted so beauti 
that I felt sure they would be the envy of al 
younger women in the Nota Bene ; and on the n 
ing of the second day came the shoe manufaci 
—a handsome, agreeable person of polished man 

" We are just putting out a ladies* shoe on w 
we have been at work for two years past," he 
plained, " and we want your opinion of it." 

"Mine?" I asked in some surprise, for my i 
gear had never been the means of making my opi 
on the finest shoes in the world of great value. 

"Yes, yours," he answered with a smile, has 
ing to add : " You see, after studying on this diffi 
subject for years, we are by no means sure thai 
have got the best yet ; and it is nothing short of 
best that we must have. We are asking severa 
the most prominent women here to let us make tl 
a few pair of these shoes, in order that they may j 
them a thorough trial. That is what we are asl 
you to do for us — simply to wear some of our dif 
ent styles, and to let us know frankly, after a : 
weeks, just how they fit and how they wear. I; 
word, if there is any way by which they can 
improved, you will be doing us a favour if you \ 
show it to us. May I not take your measure a 
have some of otu* fine shoes sent you — simply aj 
trial? It commits you to nothing, and we shoi 
appreciate it as a kindness." 
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"Since you put it in that way," I said, "I see no 
reason why I should not try your shoes. I am sure 
you were very good to think of me at all. There 
are so many others whose opinion would have more 
weight." 

"That's as one looks at it," he replied in his 
smoothest tones. ** We came to you because it was 
your opinion we prized, not some other woman's," 
and he produced a small measure from one of his 
pockets. "May I take your measure here?" 

I slipped off my low shoe and put out my foot. It 
was a shapely one, as I noted afresh with some 
degree of satisfaction, and I could not suppress a 
feeling of pride when he said as he put the measure 
into his pocket again, 

" I feel justified in saying, Mrs. Henning, that we 
can make that handsome foot more attractive than 
ever, besides giving you solid foot comfort. That 
is what we shall advertise — *foot comfort' — ^when 
we come to advertising our shoes." 

He bowed himself out and was gone. But that 
same evening a beautiful box of American beauties 
came for me, bearing the card of the shoe firm. 

The next morning's mail brought a small, rotmd 
package, which, opened, proved to be a new face- 
powder, and with it a letter asking me to do the 
manufacturers the favour of using it. And before the 
day was over a package by express revealed a fine 
assortment of exquisite perfumes from one of our 
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chemists. This was so delicate and acceptal 
gift that I yielded to impulse and sat down ai 
desk to write them the card of thanks which ] 
that courtesy demanded of me. After this I ce 
to be surprised when I was the recipient of va 
toilet articles, but took them calmly as " perqui 
of office.'' But I was wary of writing any i 
notes of thanks, for, before the week was end< 
daintily printed circular came by mail from 
chemists' embodying my note of thanks, 
when requests came from all these donors of u 
licited gifts for the membership-list of the I 
Bene, I began to learn caution. Calling up ] 
Parsons on the telephone, I told her of the dilen 
in which they had placed me, for it did not s 
courteous to refuse, and I had sense enough to la 
it would not do to send them the list. 

** Mercy me! I should say not," she said. ""^ 
would be in hot water at once. There is an un^ 
ten law in every club that no one shall give the 1 
outside of the membership. The president n 
give a few away to other women, using great i 
cretion; but it is a risky thing to do." 

"Yet it seems so discourteous in me to refus< 
polite request like the one I had this morning fr 
Blank Brothers," I answered. 

" Blank Brothers are all right," was the respoD 
"But the minute you begin, there is no stoppi 
Write them that you are more than sorry, and won 
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personally, be willing to do them any favour in your 
power ; but that this is a club matter, and you could 
not give or loan the list without the consent of your 
executive board. That's a dignified way out." Away 
I was forced to accept. Every president of a large 
club knows how to sympathise with me there. 

When the appointed time came for me to go to 
Florine's, I made an elaborate toilet, donning my 
beautiful carnation evening-gown. I went alone, 
not caring to have the conditions of the sitting 
known to my club friends. 

In the reception room at Florine's I met the 
Count. I did not know until long afterward that 
the great photographer's attention had been called 
to me by the illustrious foreigner, his lifelong friend. 
He came forward with both hands extended, appear- 
ing to be genuinely surprised. 

"So the American rose-in-bloom comes to ze 
great, ze wonderful Florine?" he began. "It is 
well, tres bien. Eef I may have ze honour to present 
you, mon Florine," and he dragged the artist for- 
ward. "It is ze great Madame Henning, of ze 
woman's club, president." And he bowed low 
and kissed my hand. A strange feeling of repulsion 
mixed with the attraction he held for me and I 
half wished I had not come. But it passed, as it 
always did after a momentary twinge of dislike for 
the foreigner. 

" If Madame would permit the Cotmt to come to 
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the gallery with us?" ventured Florine hesitat 
**His taste may supplement my own and toj 
we may give the Madame's beauty such a s 
as it deserves." 

The Count kissed my hands with fervour 
consented, carelessly as might any hardened w 
of the world, but I could not suppress a ling 
wonder if my being shut away in the studio 
long hour with these two Frenchmen was ex 
en regie. The question, however, was not *'^ 
Joe like it?" but "Do they think it quite cor 
Would they approve it in their own wives ? " 
gave no evidence, if they did not, and de\ 
themselves to studying my best points and 
cussing poses and lights and shadows as if I 
been a hired model. When it was all over a 
dozen negatives had been made the Count tu 
to me and smiled again. 

"I shall demand a fee for services," he dech 
"I have worked, worked, worked all morning 
shall — ^what you call it? — ^take toll? I shall ] 
the prettiest picture of la Belle Americaine- 
Florine?" 

"With Madame's consent," the artist rep 
looking away from us. "Madame shall havi 
many as she wishes for her own, to do what 
desires with them." 

"Ah — ^then, ees it too much to hop 
and the Cotmt again bent low over my h£ 
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"Eef I might have the autograph also 
— comment ?*' 

I smiled, but did not answer. I preferred to 
talk this over with him in my own library. 

Toward the end of March the Cotmt de Beauvais 
left for the East, and suddenly life became tame 
and flat. Why, I wondered, do not American men 
master the art of making themselves agreeable to 
women? I missed the little attentions, the morn- 
ing btmch of violets, the box-parties at various 
theatres, the constant adulation which had become 
a part of my daily life. I pltmged more enthusiasti- 
cally into club affairs than ever before, arranging a 
series of musicales which added both to our social 
popularity and our club treasury. I saw little of 
my children, and only occasionally discussed house- 
hold matters with my mother. 

"It isn't at all necessary," I told myself. "She 
is a much better housekeeper than I am, and knows 
ten times better how to bring up children. That 
is her metier; being a leading clubwoman is mine — 
for the present, at least. As for Joe, well, I hope he 
is enjoying Ufe as well as I am" — ^a contingency I 
might have doubted had he taken the trouble to 
write oftener and more at length, or had I taken 
the trouble to read his letters the second time. 

To be sure there were certain committee meetings 
which I could have well spared, for I was not inter- 
ested deeply in education as it pertained to the 
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public schcMDl. Mtinicipal affairs and legis 
work had its charms, since through those 
mittees I must appear before coimcils and asse 
men, as president of the Nota Bene, which I 
a point of doing in becoming attire. For '. 
it a part of my mission to convince the unthi 
world that the up-to-date clubwoman is not i 
sarily a frump. My studies on the art of dn 
in those days would have done credit to a costt 



CHAPTER XIX 

A FORTNIGHT after the call from the shoe manu- 
f acttirer, the box of fine footwear arrived — and such 
boots as they were! There were walking boots, 
house boots, dress boots, slippers, oxfords, and all 
of the most beautiful execution. I was somewhat 
taken aback by the lavishness of the gift, and has- 
tened to write a note of thanks, intimating at the 
same time that I expected to receive a bill for them, 
the gift being of such mtmificence. But by return 
mail came a disclaimer of any thought of payment, 
and a request that I should wear and enjoy the shoes 
with no other idea than that I was to suggest wherein 
their product could be improved. I found them of 
such excellent quality and perfect fit that I soon 
gave up wearing any others. I had become so 
well accustomed to them, indeed, that I had ceased 
to think of my pedal extremities, when some two 
months later another letter came from the manu- 
facturer. He begged my pardon for again writing 
to me, but trusted that by this time I had come to 
entertain a friendly regard for him, through the 
"foot-comfort" which, he trusted, the shoes had 
brought me. If, however, they had proved disap- 
pointing in any particular, or if I had any improve- 

i6s 
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merit to suggest, he would take it as a pen 
favour to himself if I would be kind enough to 
him a line and tell him so : and he was very sine 
mine. 

Altogether, it was a courteous note, and c 
for an equally courteous reply. And I sat dov 
my handsome new inlaid desk and wrote him 
I was delighted with the shoes: that I had fi 
them the perfect embodiment of "foot-comf 
and that I did not see how they could be imprc 
As I had been plentifully supplied with the 
stationery, and had already dropped into 
habit of using it for all my correspondenc 
used it for this letter, without a though 
possible complications. To this came a pre 
answer. 

"We have received your very kind lette 
yesterday," it said, "and hasten to express 
cordial appreciation of your kindly sentim< 
It is the intelligent opinion of such well-infoi 
women as you that we are catering to. Ani 
view of the fact that you have so tmqualifi 
approved of our footwear, I am sure you wil 
pleased that we have paid your club the complir 
of naming the shoe for it. For, like the club 
expect the better class of the people to 'give { 
heed' to its many good points. Again congr 
lating you on being at the head of the finest 
in Chicago, and appreciating the fact that you 
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capable of comprehending the best, wherever you 
find it, I am, Very Sincerely Yours, etc." 

For a moment I was appalled. How could they 
dare? What would the club say? Still, it was a 
good shoe, and we had no exclusive right to the 
name. But I sent an immediate reply. 

"I write to acknowledge yotu- very kind letter 
of to-day, and to say that I wholly appreciate your 
honourable intention of paying us a compliment in 
naming your most excellent shoe after the Nota 
Bene Club, which certainly does stand for every 
good thing in the community. At the same time, 
I must beg your patient delay for a little. Indeed, 
would it not be better to choose another name? 
Otirs is a very conservative club, and I would rather 
you waited, at least until I can place the matter 
before our executive board for their consideration. 
I trust you will grant me this favotu", and am Most 
Truly Yours." 

But I was too late. That very evening there 
were advertisements in all the evening papers of 
the "Nota Bene Shoes," all on front pages and in 
prominent positions. 

It mattered not that the next morning a brief 
note came from the manufacturers, regretting that 
I felt any need for delay, and that they were no 
longer in a position to grant me the favotu* I so 
graciously asked ; but as I had doubtless noticed by 
the time this letter reached me, they had placed 
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their advertising matter with all the daily 
and any change at this time would be di 
to their interests. And again they wei 
sincerely mine. 

I will not attempt to describe the flurr) 
citement that shook the club to its founc 
It seemed as if every woman in Chicago hi 
the advertisement of the Nota Bene shoe, 
considered it a compliment to the club, moi 
ised that, after all, the name was public pn 
and still more — or, at least, so it seemed U 
furiously insisted that their valued club nan 
being dragged in the dust. As there w< 
punsters among us, this last statement was re 
with great solemnity. My telephone bell rs 
seemed to me, every two minutes for a week. 
Mrs. Parsons failed to comfort me. 

"They are getting up a petition for a s 
meeting to consider this matter" she told nc 
morning. "When it comes, for heaven's sal 
a meeting of the executive board. I will sta 
you, but I wish you had told me what was goi 
before this." So did I, but I did not prop 
own it ; was I never to act independently of 1 

The petition came, and there was no alterr 
I appointed a special meeting of the club, firs 
ing the executive board together for a conf( 
several days beforehand. 

As I look back upon it now, the whole affair 
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ridiculous, but then it was most serious. The 
board meeting was held at Mrs. Parsons' house, 
it being inexpedient for obvious reasons to have 
it at mine, or at a public hall or hotel. Every 
member was present, and the study of their various 
facial expressions would have been interesting to 
an tmprejudiced observer of human nature — ^the 
Cotmt de Beauvais, for instance. Perplexity, in- 
jured dignity, disgust, anger, and even malicious 
triumph were visible, and in a few cases toleration 
and good-natured amusement. 

When the meeting was fairly open, it was Mrs. 
Parsons who asked the privilege of putting the 
matter before the board. " Doubtless, no one present 
need be told that we have come together to take 
action with regard to the advertising of a shoe 
which has been named for the Nota Bene Club," 
she began. "While no member of the board can 
more deeply deplore the existing state of things 
than I, at the same time I wish to impress upon you 
all the importance of our going deliberately about 
what we wish to do. We must not antagonise the 
firm who are doing this most offensive advertising, 
and we must prevail upon them to change the name 
of their shoe. It seems to me we have a very delicate 
problem on our hands." 

"One we cannot be too quick to tmdertake," 
interrupted one of the vice-presidents. (There were 
five.) "I think as an executive board we have a 
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right to demand the particulars — ^the beginning 
this very extraordinary situation. Whoever is 
sponsible should be called to explain the affair.** 
"With full apologies," put in one of the se 
taries. 

"Will the person who has brought this upon 
club come forward and state her case?" broke 
Mrs. Quincy Palgrave, abruptly. I looked 
Mrs. Parsons and she nodded her head. 

"Will Mrs. Parsons kindly take the chair?* 
rose with dignity to the occasion. "Thank y 
Now, ladies, I am the guilty party. I grieve 
say that I have, though most unwittingly, brouj 
this calamity on otu* heads. But I need not 1 
you how sorry I am, nor how utterly overcome w 
astonishment and regret I was when I found wl 
had happened. A man came to see me — a, gent 
man. He said he was trying to persuade a ntmil 
of prominent women, club women — ^you, ladies- 
be kind enough to wear some of his boots, simj 
and solely that he might have yotu: intellige 
opinion whether they might be improved. I 
put the case so well that I was induced to give n 
consent — ^and, in short, to accept the shoes on th 
condition. I supposed you, too, ladies, were wea 
ing them also." 

Never offered 'em to me," interrupted one. 

Nor me," added another." 

Nor to us," said several more. 



<< 
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"This I could not, or did not deem it of conse- 
quence to know," I said haughtily (wondering if 
this was not the reason why we were now met in 
solemn conclave over a pair of shoes). "I wore 
the boots and, ladies, they are excellent ones — I 
never wore better. And I thought no more about 
it, until the manufacturer wrote a few days ago, 
asking if I had any improvement to suggest. I 
wrote him politely, saying the shoes were as nearly 
perfect as he might hope to make them " 

I was interrupted by a small chorus of groans. 
"And how innocent she was!" muttered the secre- 
tary to her next neighbour. 

"Then he wrote me the following letter." I 
produced his epistle informing me that he was to 
name the shoe after the Nota Bene, and also my 
reply, with his second. "Now, ladies," I concluded 
with dignity, "the matter is in your hands. I did 
not dream of any harm in what I did, short-sighted 
though I may have been." I swept back to my 
position and took up the gavel again with my 
haughtiest air. Six women were on their feet before 
I sat down. 

"Madam President," they began in unison. 
"Madam President 1" they repeated after one 
another with a shrill crescendo. The situation was 
a grave one. I Jmew not which to recognise, but 
the tension gave way as one of the older women 
sank swooning into her seat. When she had been 
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suflSciently revived my particular enemy ros 
her feet. 

"Madam Chairman," she began severely, 
move a vote of censure from this board for 
woman who has disgraced us." Two feeble secc 
were heard, but there were also hisses. Then 1 
Henry rose, and her calmness seemed to lull 
seething elements in the room. 

"Madam President," she began in her smcn 
well-modulated tones, "I will ask the last spea 
to withdraw her motion, with instructions to 
secretary not to put it upon the records." 
chorus of "I second the motion" arose. ] 
Mrs. Henry went on calmly: "Such a motion wo 
be an infinitely greater stigma upon the club tl 
the fact that some man has named his shoe for 
I regret this whole occurrence as much as is reas 
able: none of us desire the kind of publicity wh 
will attend such advertising, but. Madam Preside 
I wish to say emphatically that we are in danger 
making ourselves ridiculous." She ttimed to 1 
other ladies. "Our president may have been 
little unwise, but only from the fact of l 
youth and innocence. (A sneer from my fo 
But as a board we, to a woman, shoti 
stand by her now. After the last speak 
has consented to withdraw her motion, I wish 
put another." 

I looked at my enemy. "For the moment 
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withdraw it,'' she said ungraciously, "but I wiU 
not promise not to present it again." 

"Then I move," pursued Mrs. Henry in even 
tones, "that we as an executive board write 
a carefully worded letter to this enterprising 
manufacturer and beg him to drop the 
name *Nota Bene' and adopt another, offering, 
if necessary, to help select a suitable one in its 
place." 

This motion was heartily seconded, and I hastened 
to put it. Three women refused to vote, but the 
remainder were cotmted in the affirmative. A com- 
mittee was appointed and a recess was taken while 
they prepared the doctmient. When the meeting 
came to order again, every member of the board 
signed the following letter: 

'*To John A. Biggs. 

**Dear Sir: At a meeting of the executive board 
of the Nota Bene Club this afternoon, it was unani- 
mously voted to request you not to use the name 
which we have made famous by our beloved club, 
as the title of your shoes. We will help you to 
select a better name, meeting you at any hour you 
may designate; but we cordially protest against 
your appropriation of our name." 

Before the special meeting of the club, which was 
held the next week, the following letter came in 
reply : 
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••To THB ExBcunvE Board op the Nota ; 
Club: 
*' Ladies: I have your favour of the 29th ul 
and hasten to acknowledge it. At the same ti 
regret that I do not see my way clear to chang 
name of my shoe, which your president will tel] 
is a good one, and will reflect lustre on your hoi 
able association. I thank you for your offer to 
me select another name, but I am quite satisfied 
the one I have chosen. And I have the honoi 
be. Your very ob't servant, 

"JohnA. BiGGJ 

The special meeting was a repetition of this, 
more women to add to the confusion, and a fe 
back up Mrs. Henry and save the situation : 
becoming completely ridiculous. The record 
the board meeting were read to the club, the off 
seeming to stand by me, with two or three ex 
tions. One woman complained openly that I 
used the club stationery, though how she knc 
could not tell. And the upshot of the meeting 
another letter to John Biggs, demanding in sti 
terms that he give up the use of our name, and I: 
ing at legal proceedings in the event of his refusal 

Within five days came his reply, addressed to 
whole club: 

" I regret exceedingly that the good ladies of 
Nota Bene Club do not entirely appreciate 
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cordial intention of paying them a compliment in 
naming my shoe the * Nota Bene,* but must reiterate 
that it is impossible to change. As for the matter 
of legal proceedings, I would advise, while you are 
at liberty to appeal to whatever authorities you may 
choose, that you should not be hasty. As I have 
registered the name *Nota Bene' as my trade- 
mark, it will be understood that nothing now can 
prevent my using it, and in fact, that if it came to a 
question of the giving up of the name, it would be 
necessary for the club to find another, as we now 
own it, and only by our sufferance can the club use it 
any longer. At the same time, we are honoured by 
such use of the name, and trust that you will still 
continue its honourable and intelligent conduct as 
in the past." 

When I showed this to my colleagues they fairly 
gasped. 

"He is right," said Mrs. Henry. "The judge 
says if he has it registered as a trade-mark we can do 
nothing. Now, let us try to settle the thing, and 
quiet the perturbed spirits who think their honour 
has been impeached." 

But we had not seen the last of it. The next 
month in all the leading magazines there was a ftill- 
page advertisement of the Nota Bene shoe, giving 
not only the history of the affair, but reproducing 
the correspondence, even to the imprint of our club 
stationery, which came near being the last straw 
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that broke the back of the opposition. Then 
newspapers took it up, and we came in for our si 
of ridicule as well as the sympathy of a few i 
women. 

"You see," said Minnie Morrison, "it has t 
simply too good to keep. Club women don't ki 
how funny they are when they let themselves lo 
Here they've been blaming you and talking 
impeaching you for using the club stationery 
your letter to Brother Biggs, and then they solem 
go and indite an epistle themselves on the sa 
paper. O Inconsistency, thy other name is N 
Bene! And Biggsy had 'em on the hip when 
imparted the information that he owned the na 
and if anybody had to give it up it would be 5 
club women. How funny it would be if he took 
to the courts and made you change your cognomei 

"I'm glad you think so," I replied with as mti 
hauteur as I dared assimie with her. "To me t 
situation is anything but ftumy. I wish I had ne^ 
seen his shoe." 

But, bad as it was, I found it could be worse, i 
the very next Sunday the perftune dealer, taki 
his cue from the shoe manufacturer, came out wi 
an advertisement displaying my little encomitun 
bold type and referring to me as "president of tl 
largest club in the country." Whereupon I fled 1 
Judge Henry, who threatened legal proceedings 
they used my name again without permission. I 
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last I had begun to learn of the folly of accepting 
gifts from advertisers and to realise most uncom- 
fortably my value in the economic world. 

The affair blew over after many weeks, but it was 
a bitter, if an enlightening, experience. 



CHAPTER XX 

It was a warm end of April when the last < 
musicales came oflF in one of the finest music 
the closing affair of the season. It was a 
event, too, and some of the best talent in th( 
sang for us. I wore a bewitching gown oJ 
pearl-gray, with ruchings of Mechlin lace, a 
single great American Beauty rose, from a 
that had arrived from the East that forei 
As I turned from the mirror in my room I wa 
half conscious of the desire to see the giver of 
rose, but as I drew my wrap about me and desce 
the stairway I hummed the refrain — 

"Robin's not there," and then the maid op 
the door and took from the messenger boy a cj 
gram. My heart sank, presaging the disagree; 
" Arrange to come on next steamer," it said. " 
me in London for Continental tour. Answer 

I crushed the telegram in my hand and wen 
to the carriage. What should I do? Give up 
hardly obtained Chicago tritmiphs? Lay down 
president's gavel now? Leave my vice-presic 
(between whom and myself there were aire 
strained relations) to my hardly won honours! 
looked from my carriage windows and saw that 

178 
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were approaching a telegraph office. My hand 
went up to the strap, for did not the cablegram ask 
for an answer? 

Suddenly I drew back. I would wait until later. 
On my way home, perhaps, or the next morning. 

Ten minutes after I entered the box at the right 
of the stage which had been reserved for the president 
and her guests. The programme opened and the 
crowd applauded. The heavy odour of flowers 
and the sweet strains of music, the time, the place, 
were intoxicating. I resolutely put behind me all 
thoughts of the future. For was not this social 
triumph ? Was not I, in a way, the envied and the 
admired hostess of the brilliant evening ? 

Suddenly the soft swish of the curtain at my side 
caused me to look aroimd. There, bending low 
and reaching his hand out to mine, stood the Count 
de Beauvais. 

When I reached home, long after midnight — ^for 
there had been a little supper for Mrs. Parsons and 
some others, at the Cotmt's expense, and all in 
my honour — I fotmd the house all alight and my 
mother up and dressed. 

"Little Joey has scarlet fever," she said. "I 
called the doctor just after you left, and he says 
it is a fully developed case. He is quarantined in 
the upper chamber with a good nurse. You are to 
go quietly to bed, and in the morning take the baby 
away somewhere until this is over." 
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I am ashamed to say it, but it came as a t 
for, of course, I could not sail for Europe no^ 
stead, I took the baby and her nurse and estal 
myself in a downtown hotel, where we had teli 
commtmication with home and could be in! 
immediately if any emergency arose. But all 
the boy was ill for three weeks, he was at n< 
dangerously so, and after the first I went out 
day. Of course I cabled my husband, a 
accepted my excuse for remaining behind, wi 
laconic phrase, "Will write." When his 
finally came, it commended me for my mo 
devotion, and stated that, as business requir 
presence in Berlin and Vienna on a certain da 
would take the trip without me. I blush, evcE 
to recall what a relief his letter was. 

With summer came a long trip East, ending 
a month at Meguntic Cove, a month when Dr. I: 
and the Coimt de Beauvais were guests at 
Parsons' also. She had one of those "m 
cottages" with forty rooms, so that there was 
danger of her finding herself, at breakfast 
morning, en tete-d-tSte with Theodore Parsons, 
the contrary, her house was at all times ft 
congenial people, who contrived, with her boats 
horses and golf-links, to while away the time 
merrily. 

"Who do you suppose is coming here ta 
Jackie?" she asked one morning. "No, of c( 
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you can't guess. It's none other than the fascinating 
widow Bainbridge. Really, Jackie," for I had 
lifted my eyebrows in surprise, "I cannot help it. 
I detest the woman, and would never invite her, 
but a note from Mrs. Henry this morning says the 
little widow descended upon her three days ago. 
She likes her immensely, and prestunes I do, and so 
she takes the liberty of bringing her along." 

" Well, Phil can have his fill of her — oh, I beg your 
pardon," I said mildly. "I'm sure I don't dislike 
her. She's decorative." 

"But, fortimately, not in the Coimt's style," 
laughed my hostess. 

She was not tmwelcome to me, in fact, in view 
of her penchant for Philip, who still occupied his 
self -constituted office of mentor for me, usually 
constituting himself third in such idle strolls as I 
might choose to take with the Cotmt. His ad- 
miration and loyalty I did not dream of doubting, 
and I gave him cheerfully over to Mrs. Bainbridge, 
who let no opportunity pass for appropriating him. 
Mrs. Bainbridge was one of those cooing women 
who tmderstand how to flatter a man's weakness by 
deferring to his judgment, or seeming to, in things 
of infinitesimal consequence, and having their own 
way when it really matters. 

"I beUeve in women as wives and mothers," she 
would coo to Philip as they sauntered along just 
back of me. "To be a faithful wife and a good 
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mother is a far grander vocation than to be a 
lawyer, a professor, or a popular clubwoman. 
A woman with heart, hands, and brain in a 
great cotmtry like America ought to find her 
usefulness as a woman, not as a female 
scholar. America is to be pitied if in the 
future it places the professional woman higher 
than the loving, willing, self -forgetting woman and 
mother." 

All of which amused me greatly, knowing her to 
be a most enthusiastic and active clubwoman, who 
saw no more of the little Bainbridges than she 
could help. But no one told the handsome preacher 
of that. And so the days passed enjoyably tmtil the 
time came for us to return to Chicago. 

The Count had finished his sociological researches 
and was supposed to be retimiing soon to his native 
land, although he said nothing to me about it until 
the last night of our stay. 

We were walking on the beach — ^the identical 
path Philip and I had so often taken together — 
when he spoke of it. 

"To-morrow night we shall all be flying away 
from here,*' I said. "What a pity these poetic 
instances of life cannot last. What, for instance, 
could be more like an enchanting dream than our 
being in this beautiful spot, with the moon glim- 
mering across the great trees, making deep shadows ; 
the late flowers giving forth their spicy scents, the 
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soft music from that yacht, the south wind sighing 
its farewell to Summer ** 

" And you and I, a scion of the old Gallic race and 
the fairest daughter of proud, free America, here 
together, and alone!" he broke in impetuously. 
" Alone — ^ah ! How I have longed for this moment, 
to tell you all that is in my heart, to beg of you 
one slightest favour before I go to my own country, 
to venttire the hope, even, that I may come again 
to you " 

" No; there is no part in life that the real woman 
prefers to play, to that of wife and mother — not if 
she is a noble, true woman; the faithful, true- 
hearted wife is the noblest of God's creattues. 
Don't you think so, Count?" 

It was Mrs. Bainbridge's insinuating voice as she 
and Philip came around the big boulder where we 
had paused. The Cotmt whispered something that 
a novelist would set down as an imprecation, 
but her words struck a chord of feeUng in my 
breast. 

"Come," I cried gaily, "let's all go up to the 
house and have a last quiet game of whist. It's a 
shame to part without overthrowing that rubber 
of Monday." And my proposition being accepted 
by the others, the poor Count was obliged to go 
with us, and so ended our last night at Meguntic 
Cove. 

My first meeting after I was home was that of 
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the Executive Board of the Nota Bene, vi 
were to plan otir season's campaign. 

It was the last of September, one of those i 
ful days when the air seems mixed with soi 
old wine; when skies are intensely blue, an 
is a steely glitter to the Lake ; when one wis 
wings that the prosaic method of walking i 
dispensed with; in short, when one seems 
living in a world above and far more inspirir 
this. I was never in finer spirits than v 
entered the club parlour, eager to welcoc 
board members and take up the reins of gu 
once more. The shoe - advertising matte: 
blown over, and I had several fine affairs p. 
and felt that I had yet to climb gaily up 
zenith of my power and influence. 

But however exhilarating the outdoor air 
be, there was a chill in the atmosphere oi 
room, and I, who am susceptible to the sli| 
opposition or lack of sympathy, felt it like a $ 
The greetings were perfunctory and in some 
almost cold. I called the meeting to order. 
Secretary's report was read and accepted, anc 
business was called for. Nothing was forthca 
There was grim silence on the part of my er 
the vice-president, and her friends. I put i 
tentatively, my plans for the winter, but t< 
consternation they fell flat. I asked for opi 
from other members, but it seemed as if < 
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individual woman had not donned her brains just 
as she had not yet put on her winter attire. I was 
at my wit's end, and called for a motion to adjourn. 
It was the only motion made that afternoon with 
any degree of fervour. 

On my way home I sought Mrs. Henry and en- 
deavoured to be "chummy" with her. She was 
kind as ever, but unapproachable. I hied me to 
Mrs. Parsons, and told her of the constrained and 
profitless meeting. 

"Now, what's the matter with *em?" I asked. 
" What has been going on ? " 

She looked at me narrowly. "Something, evi- 
dently," she said. "But what, I haven't the 
faintest idea." 

I went home and changed my street costume for 
a becoming tea-gown, determined to have a quiet 
evening to myself. When I went down to dinner, 
there sat my husband in his old place, the children 
tumbling over him and laughing with joy. 

They did not leave him even to welcome me. 



CHAPTER XXI 

We had a qtiiet evening, Joe and I, wl 
noted again and again how much he had impi 
in looks, in bearing, in that ineffable something 
proclaims familiarity with the ways of the -vs 
I praised him for it, and we had a really plea 
domestic retmion. The children had grown 
improved wonderfully during his year of abs< 
and I — well, I had not deteriorated ; for the mc 
woman understands the art of keeping young, 
I was scarcely thirty. 

The Dove of Peace did not hover long over 
abode, however, for the very next morning's 
brought a letter to "Joseph Henning, Esq." 

"Who the deuce knows I am at home?" he t 
as he slit open the envelope with his knife, 
hurried directly to the house from the train, 
nobody at the office, even, knew of my arri 
Besides, I never have letters come to the house 

But a direful change came over his face as 
read the letter. He laid it beside his plate, an 
portentous calm reigned for fully five minu 
Then: 

"Are you president of the Nota Bene Club?" 
asked in a suppressed tone. 

i86 
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I felt it wise to admit that I was. 

"And how long since, may I inqtiire?" 

'* I was elected last January, Joe," and I made my 
tones as conciliatory as I knew how. 

** You have attended faithfully to all club duties ? " 
his voice was smoother than ever. 

" Why, yes," I answered, deceived for the moment. 
** I did not propose to have the club record dimin- 
ished tmder my management." 

"I should say you had succeeded admirably," he 
observed in the same non-committal voice. " When 
did the Count come to town? That is, when did 
you first meet him ? " 

"Why, Joe? What do you mean?" I asked 
innocently enough. 

"Read that," and he tossed me the letter. 

"Mr. Joseph Henning: Dear Sir,'* it began. 
"You have come home none too soon. If she 
occupied only the private position of your wife, 
the members of the Nota Bene Club would not 
trouble themselves nor you ; but, as she is president 
of one of the finest women's clubs in this State, we 
are hoping you may break up the intimacy that 
exists between your wife and the Coimt de Beauvais. 
We feel that the present state of things is a disgrace 
to the club, and some of us are looking confidently 
to you for a change in the private life of the president 
of the Nota Bene. A Member." 

"What does it mean?" he demanded in a voice 
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that frightened me, although it was low and • 
trolled. No wonder my husband had built u 
business that supported branches in three Eurof 
capitals as well as here, if this was his methoc 
going at a difficulty. 

" It is false," I cried. " That is, in its insinuati< 
There is no intimacy between Count de Beau^ 
and myself. Neither is the club in the least < 
turbed over my affairs. Why, every one say 
have had the most brilKant reign of any of 
presidents." 

" They seem to have come to a brilliant pass.no\ 
he observed sarcastically. "You seem to iW v< 
popular with one person, at least." 

"I am popular, in spite of what they say,*' 
insisted. "You should see what the newspapt 
have said about me." I stopped, recalling sudder 
the committee meeting of the previous day. 

Joe picked up the morning paper he had b© 
reading when I entered the breakfast room. * 
have seen what the newspapers are now sayii 
about you — at least, one newspaper; it matte 
little what has been said in the past." He hand< 
me the paper and I read. 

"The Executive Board of the Nota Bene met 
solemn conclave yesterday," the item read in tl 
department, "Seen and Heard." "It is rumoun 
that sensational developments are to be expected 
Several anonymous letters have been received t 
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the older leading members which refer to scandalous 
going-on in which their highest officer and the 
Count de Beauvais are involved. Every one knows 
that the two spent the month of August at a well- 
known summer residence in the East, though why 
the club members should make capital of that is 
not revealed, especially as several well-known 
Chicago people, including a famous divine, were of 
the same party. It looks like much ado about 
nothing. Still, the shoe episode is not yet for- 
gotten " 

" Much ado about nothing ! That is just what it 
is," I said, laying down the paper. 

" Has the Cotmt been attentive to you during my 
absence?** he asked. 

"Well, no; not exactly that," I hesitated. "He 
has called a niunber of times, and naturally we have 
been invited out a great deal, as my set has taken 
him up from the beginning. But there has been 
no ground for such nonsensical talk. Why, as far 
as that goes, Philip Haven has been here more 
than the Count. And you always allowed that, 
you know." 

"Tame cat!" he muttered contemptuously. 
"Come, Johnnie" (and I suddenly realised how 
very much pleasanter it was to be addressed as 
Madame Jacqueminot in a tender voice than to be 
called " Johnnie " in this imperious fashion) . " Come ! 
Make a clean breast of it." 
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"Really, Joe, dear, there is nothing to tell you. 
If the Cotint admires me, it is only as a foreigner 
studying American institutions. You said last 
night that you saw no handsomer woman in Paris 
than your wife. You can't blame other men for 
thinking so. We are not young Kansas folks any 
longer, just setting up housekeeping. We are 
people of wealth, and — ^and yes, I will say it — of 
position. You have made the money, Joe, and, to 
be candid, I have made the position. Isn't it 
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That's about the size of it," he conceded. 

**And so we must look at these things as people 
of the world do," I went on oracularly. "Surely, 
you are not going to let an anonymous letter spoil 
everything?" 

" Were you and the Cotmt together this stmimer — 
anjrwhere but at Parsons' establishment?" 

"Not for a moment, Joe. There were fourteen 
other Chicago people there at the same time," I 
said. 

"And some one of them bears you a grudge," 
he said, softening visibly. 

I took advantage of the situation and soon 
wheedled him into good temper again; although I 
noticed that he folded the letter up carefully and 
bestowed it in an inner pocket. " I shall see about 
the item in * Seen and Heard, ' " he said finally, " and 
trace the anonymous letter - writer. By heaven! 
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This is coming back to the freedom of the American 
press with a vengeance." 

I sought out Mrs. Parsons before noon, showed 
her the newspaper, and told her of the anonymous 
letter. 

"All of which explains the chilly atmosphere of 
the meeting yesterday," she observed when I 
finished my excited speech. "One person with a 
penchant for writing anonymous letters can do 
more harm in a club than a whole armed 
rebellion. We've never had one before in the 
Nota Bene ranks, but now there seems to 
be a regular epidemic of them. Evidently 
it is a new comer." She looked at me narrowly 
and waited. 

"Oh, I don't believe it is she!" I cried, taking 
in her meaning by some occult method. 

"She's inordinately jealous of you," pursued my 
friend. "Both of the preacher and the Count. I 
detest the woman." 

But I knew not whom else to suspect tmless it 
might be my sworn enemy — the one who tried in 
vain to defeat my election. Mrs. Bainbridge had 
been a friend; indeed, she was to lunch with me 
that very day. She came and brought Philip 
Haven with her. I waited for them to speak of the 
newspaper paragraph, but they ignored it. When 
the coffee was being served, I said : 

" I suppose you saw me all beautifully carved and 
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served to the readers of 'Seen and Heard* tMs 
morning?" 

"I did," answered Philip gravely, "and I regret 
it most deeply." 

"Oh, a dastardly thing!" murmured Mrs. Bain- 
bridge. "It is so hard for a woman to withstand 
attacks of that kind." 

"I shall rise above it," I said stoutly. "I shall 
ignore the paragraph, and also the anonymous 
letters that are flying about in the club." 

Philip did not know about those. 

"You will be wise in ignoring them," he said 
when I explained. The person who will condescend 
to those things is a sneak and a coward. No self- 
respecting person would associate with the writer 
of anonymous letters." 

"Knowingly," I added, looking at Mrs. 
Bainbridge, who was gazing abstractedly into 
the depths of her coffee-cup, as though she 
had not heard. " The worst is, that this person — 
she is " 

"You assume it to be a woman?" asked the 
lady, looking up with a smile. 

" Of course. I have not thought of it's being any 
other," I answered carelessly. "As I was saying, 
this person isn't content with attacking me to my 
club friends; she wrote my husband, almost at the 
moment he arrived from Europe." 

"Coward!" exclaimed Philip. 
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"Shocking!'' added Mrs. Bainbridge. "But tell 
me, has you husband returned ? When did he come ? 
You must be pleased.*' 

"How could she have done it?" I said afterward 
to Mrs. Parsons. "Why, she didn't even know 
Joe had returned." Whereupon the lady gave me 
one of her long, narrow looks and said nothing. 

I took a long ride with the children that afternoon, 
picking up Joe at his office on our way home. Truly, 
I would be more domestic hereafter; and the world 
should see how devoted I could be to my family. 
And as I looked at Joe, with his newly acquired air, 
his well-made clothes, and his fresh, manly face, I 
felt that this would be no hardship. 

"Now, Jackie," he said, settling himself in the 
victoria, " this is something like. No more junketing 
about foreign cities for me tmtil you go too." He 
seemed to have recovered from the shock of the 
morning and I strove to keep him good-natiu'ed. 
An excellent dinner was waiting when we arrived 
home, and Joe seemed to appreciate his home as he 
had never done before. Oh, surely, I would be 
more domestic now, and make him so comfortable 
that he would say nothing against clubs, and at 
the next gentlemen's night I would make him 
attend in evening dress, and he should see for him- 
self how popular his wife had become and how my 
occupancy of the president's chair had raised our 
social standing. He should yet compliment me on 
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my diplomacy in getting what I wanted — ^wh 
both wanted. 

All this while Joe was smoking his cigar, 
he was through : 

** Well, I have an important business engage 
to-night. I may not be home till late. Dor 
up for me." 

" Oh, Joe ! Couldn't you give me this eveni 
I cried. ** It is so soon after your return.*' 

"I know it, old giri, but that's the way I : 
the business pay," he answered. "And you 
have gew-gaws and jim-cracks, you know. [ 
you, we men have to pay for our handsome ^ 
and pretty babies." 

He kissed me and went away. I own I 
vexed. It was aggravating not to be allowed tc 
my virtuous resolutions into immediate execu 
I sat alone by my fire and pitied myself, 
mother sat in her room of nights nowadays, j 
putting the babies to bed. I wonder if I might 
have been a better woman if I had put my 
children to bed, and tucked them in and heard t 
say their prayers. I have heard mothers say 
influence of that hour was as helpful to them a 
the children. I wonder how. 

It was past nine o'clock when the door-bell i 
and the Count de Beauvais was ushered in. 
heart misgave me when I saw him enter, an 
felt the same curious shrinking and compel 
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force that I used to feel when I first met the man. 
But he came straight to me and seized my hands. 
He, too, had seen the newspaper paragraph. 

"Alone, by the fire — ^you? The incomparable 
rose among women ? *' he murmured, his ardent gaze 
absorbing every detail of my dress, my hair, my 
face. 

** My husband returned last night," I said. 

"And you are alone here to-night?" he repeated 
with a world of meaning. Then in a lower tone, 
"If you were mine — ^you beautiful Jacqueminot — 
you should not sit by the fire alone. I would 
hover near you ever, as does the butterfly cling to 
the rose. I would wear you as my choicest gift 
from heaven." 

"Hush, hush," I commanded, for his flowery 
speech in such sharp contrast to the plain American 
brusqueness of my husband was, after all, less 
attractive than usual. "How came you here 
to-night? I thought you were in Washington." 

" I was to go last night, but thoughts of you held 
me. Jacqueminot. No, no, I must speak. Let me 
go on," he reached over and took my hand. A mag- 
netic thrill ran through my whole frame and I let 
my hand lie passive in his. "This morning I saw 
your husband's arrival in the newspaper. Then I 
saw the cruel — ^no, the happy paragraph, coupling 
our names together. Tell me. Jacqueminot, has he 
seen it?" 
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"Yes. Before I did," I answered. "H 
very angry." 

"He spoke harshly to you, Jacqueminot?" 

"I must admit that he did," I said. "Alt! 
I pacified him afterward." 

''Beter he muttered. ''You must pacify 
A beautiful creature Uke you pacify the Am< 
business man ! It is too much." 

I said nothing. I seemed under a spell, 
not attempt even to draw away my hand. W 
silent some moments, then, 

" Jacqueminot, you know how every drop of 1 
in my body beats for you. Leave the man 
does not care for you — ^this man who would ma 
you his household drudge. Come with me." 
spoke in low, impassioned tones, but impetuo 
the whirlwind of his murmured words carryinj 
beyond the sense of outside things. We 
seemed to be on an eminence by ourselves a 
from the rest of the world. Only us two. 

" Come with me to my own sunny France. 1 1 
cherish you forever — I shall love you forever." 

He had fallen on his knees at my side, still clin 
to my hand. * 'Answer me. Jacqueminot, my re 

"No — O — no!" I murmured, striving to d 
away my hand. " You must not talk to me 
way. I have a husband. He loves me, too." 

"What do such as he know of love?" the Cc 
replied. "You are an advanced woman, cap 
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of liberal views. Leave Chicago and come to 
beautiful, sunny France with me. You are my 
soul affinity — ^my life, my love." 

He bent his head and kissed my hands, passion- 
ately. 

A slight noise at the door made me look up. 
There stood my husband. 



CHAPTER XXII 

I SUPPOSE I uttered a slight cry, for the O 
jumped to his feet instantly. 

" Scoundrel !" 

It was all Joe said, but it was enough. Wit! 
another word the Count left the room and the he 
My husband waited tmtil the door was shut ti 
him and then turned to me. 

" So this is what you have been doing while I 
away?" he spoke in that tense, quiet tone to wl 
I have already referred. "This is what come 
your being club president? I bid you good-nii 
madam,'* and he, too, left the room. 

" Joe, Joe, come back !" I cried. ** Let me tell 3 
It really is not as bad as it looks. I can expl 
Joe." But he was already beyond hearing, loc 
into his bed-chamber. 

A few minutes later he came down-stairs cai 
ing his Gladstone, and put on liis coat and hat. 

"Joe, please, give me a chance," I cried again, ' 
I did not go to him. I've done nothing, reall 
haven't. Come in here and let's talk it over." 

"Humph! as we did this morning," he retun 
with cutting sarcasm. "No, madam; I want 
more of your explanations. You've deceived 
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for months. YouVe been going contrary to my 
expressed wishes, contrary to your compact with me ; 
you've been 'going the pace' with yoiu* clubs and 
have tried to hide it all from me. This is the out- 
come. This is what comes of your vaulting am- 
bition. I will be no woman's fool after it becomes 
clear to me that she is playing me for one, not 
even my wife's. Again, I bid you good-evening, 
madam." 

He picked up his bag and left the house. I lis- 
tened to his retreating footsteps and then went to 
my room, where I passed the most wretched night of 
my life. I reviewed the whole of my married life, 
and went carefully over my club career ; and it hon- 
estly seemed to me that I was a much-abused woman. 
I had no chance for broad culture before my mar- 
riage, and very little afterward until I joined the 
women's club. It did not occur to my aching heart 
that what I had sought in the latter was not exactly 
a broad and liberal culture; it sufficed that it had 
brought a new element into my life. As to my 
acquaintance with the Cotmt, I felt that I had 
achieved an EPISODE — one worthy to be written 
in capitals. I had done no actual wrong, and the 
fact that I had improved my husband's absence to 
become involved in a desperate and somewhat vulgar 
flirtation did not yet stand out before me in true 
colours. No, I was a very unhappy woman, but I 
had not the perspicacity to blame myself for it. 
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I slept fitfully, and finally wakened lat< 
expecting to see my husband return to bre; 
but he neither came nor sent me any word, 
was a committee meeting that morning, follov 
an eleven o'clock lecture, with the opening m 
of the Nota Bene in the afternoon. I dressed 
fully and went out, thanking my stars that 
my clubs as consolation when an obdurate hu 
chose to be as tmpleasant as obdurate husl 
can. 

The legislative committee met at Mrs. Hej 
and as she was chairman I had no unpleasant < 
riences there. The lecture, too, was at her h 
and was not too abstruse for comfort, the y 
man who gave it having a pleasant voice a 
poetic face. When it was over, a select few i 
for Itmcheon, and, although the lecturer was 
apparently devoted to Mrs. Bainbridge to pi 
me, we had a really delightful time. But the 
meeting of the season at the Nota Bene Club 
not its most charming one. It was a business n 
ing, when no outsiders were allowed, and as the 
that anonymous letters had been written — and p 
ably by some one in the club — had leaked out, t 
was a larger attendance than I had ever seen 
purely business session. Minnie Morrison wai 
hand early and stopped me at the back of the 

"I say," she began in a whisper, "is there g 
to be a scrap ? Are they going to bring up the s 
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and the perfumery again ? Because I must be in at 
the death, you know." 

"A scrap ? No," I answered, as if not understand- 
ing. 

"O, about the anonymous letter!" she repKed. 
"I'm told you will sift this matter to the bottom." 

"Well, I shall not refer to it in any way," I 
returned in my loftiest fashion. 

"Why, it's all over town," she replied. "Every 
blessed member who can get here, will, this after- 
noon. And I say, look out for 'em. And please 
tell me, shall you run for president again?" 

" Certainly I shall." I had been a little tmdecided 
on this point, but suddenly made up my mind. 

" That's right. Don't let them bluif you. Some- 
body means to, all right, and there's no knowing," 
but I passed along and left her. I could stand no 
more just then. 

The meeting opened smoothly and almost prosily. 
I called the members to order, said the usual thing 
about our gathering once more after a pleasant sum- 
mer, and expressed the wish that the coming sea- 
son would see us all more in earnest than ever 
before. The same sentiments club presidents always 
express at the October meetings. Then the sec- 
retaries read reports that were months old, and 
the various committees reported "progress," the 
audience listening sleepily, until the item "new 
lousiness" was reached. Then, like the sudden 
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summer breeze before a shower, the auc 
rustled and sat upright. 

Various semi-important matters came up 
were discussed tentatively. It was a warm 
lacking entirely in that vigour and crispnesj 
expects of October, and enthusiasm was lac 
except for the subtle expectation of some 
exciting later on. Finally, 

"Is there any more new business?" I asked, 
not, a motion to adjourn will be in order." 

Then a woman arose in the back part of the roc 
one of a group who had been whispering togeth 

"Madam President," she began in a strong, 
reliant voice. "Some of us are annoyed 
chagrined at being the recipients of anonymous 
ters, attacking our club, its officers and its princi] 
If there had been but one of these, it would perl 
be best to ignore that one ; but there are many 
are receiving a copy of the original letter or oi 
equally as bad. And we desire that somethinj 
done about it." 

No sooner had she finished than several otl 
were on their feet. 

"I hope. Madam President," said one, "that 
may take this opporttmity, not only to trace 
writer of these letters, but to ptirify and simplify 
election methods. As it is now, the club has utt 
no chance to elect its officers. A slate is made 
by a picked nominating committee, brought in 1 
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and railroaded through. We have no chance to vote 
for people we really want." 

"You have, if you had the courage of your con- 
victions," retorted a third. "It's yoiu* own fault." 

"Members will please address the chair," I inter- 
rupted, "and consider one point at a time." 

"Madam President," and the first speaker rose 
again, " I move that a committee be appointed from 
the floor to investigate the anonymous letters." 
Several voices seconded the motion and I was obliged 
to put it to a vote. It was carried, although there 
was a strong negative vote. 

"I am very sorry. Madam President," said Mrs. 
Henry, rising in her seat, " that a dignified club like 
this should do anything so puerile. The writer of 
an anonymous letter is beneath notice. I trust this 
motion will not prevail." 

But they would not reconsider, and Mrs. Parsons 
was chosen chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee. 

At the close of the meeting the club gathered in 
groups to confer and discuss. Some of the mem- 
bers came voluntarily to greet and sympathise with 
me ; others did so in a perf tmctory way, as if it were 
a disagreeable f tmction to be performed ; and a large 
number avoided speaking with me at all. 

Mrs. Henry, realising, I suppose, the position I was 
in, took unusual pains to express her friendly interest 
in me. 
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** Let me take you home in my carriage," she 
and several of my critics heard her. On the 
home she spoke frankly. 

"You are sensible enough to take what I 
kindly," she began cheerily. "I know of no 
who really cares enotigh for advice to act on it, 
I do not know that, of the tomes of good adv 
have given, any of it ever did the least bit of g 
but, nevertheless, here goes. Don't let those wo 
scare you, and don't worry about those letters.* 

I looked into her eyes and smiled. It was as 
curtain had been suddenly lifted between us. 

"I'm not worrying," I answered. "At least, 
over the letters nor the disgruntled members." 

"What then?" she asked quickly. 

I hesitated. No, I would not tell any one, 
yet. 

"Oh, nothing worth mentioning!" I laugl 
" Some one asked me this afternoon whether I wc 
dare stand for re-election," I went on. "Wc 
you advise it?" 

"Certainly," she said. "I would not be sea 
away by the enemy. Frankly, I think that's 
whole scheme. But since you ask my advice i 
will do as you please about taking it, seriously, no^ 
and her voice took a deeper tone, " I am wonder 
if we haven't all carried this club idea too far? 
feel sure the club idea of itself is to be commem 
for man or woman, provided it is kept in its right 
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place. If a woman who is busy all day amid the 
routine of her household work belongs to some one 
good club to which she can go, and, leaving all 
domestic cares behind, can get into an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere and secure mental stimtdus or 
physical refreshment from the change, it does that 
woman good. It matters not what kind of a club it 
is; if it appeals to her dominant taste, and she 
derives distinct benefit from it, it is a good factor in 
her life. The question is: Does she come away 
from that club refreshed or bettered ? If she cannot 
honestly say that such a result to her accrues, then 
she shotdd be honest with herself and, resigning from 
that club, join some other from which she will derive 
some distinct benefit, or devote the time now given 
to that club to some other recreation which will do 
her — or some one else through her — some definite 
good. So far as I have been able to see and find out, 
hundreds of women belong to clubs without knowing 
why they do belong, and, as a rule, they get very 
little from them. And between you and me, there 
are a lot in the Nota Bene of this kind. In fact, we 
are all inclined to overdo some things." 

" Well, if you had lived the kind of life I did up 
to three years ago," I answered, "you'd see the good 
of women's clubs. It seems as if I never really 
breathed freely until I joined the Nota Bene." 

"Be careful, then, that you don't breathe too 
freely," she replied, laying her hand quickly on 
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mine. "But here we are at your house, 
over soon, won't you? And mind, you a: 
depend on me at any time when you need help. 

I said good-by and ran up the walk and int 
house with a Hghter heart than I carried away 
me. Inside the house I found Philip waiting 
me. 

"Has Mr. Henning returned?" I asked ol 
maid. 

" No'm, but here's a letter he sent up for ye," 
she handed me the envelope, sealed and addrei 
I took it and went in to Philip where he was st 
ing before the fire. 

"You look remarkably well, Jackie," he j 
" What is it ? the October air or that new gown ? 

"Both, probably," I answered gaily, deba 
whether I;should tell him of my quarrel with 
"And you, Phil. You're looking yotmger than e 
Why don't you advertise * Beauty secrets : Ho^ 
keep young?' You'd make your forttme." 

" O, Jackie ! I suppose it is because I'm hap; 
than ever before," and he came over close to : 
"What a difference happiness does make with 
after all. It shows in yotu* face, too." He scam 
my countenance intently, while I kept bravely sr 
ing, determined now not to tell him, since this strai 
new Philip would not see that I was tmhappy. 

"Yes, we were meant to be happy, I am sur 
he went on. "Jackie, you're my oldest and b 
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friend, and I'm going to tell you.- She and I are 
going to be married at Christmas." 

** She ?" I managed to say, although my heart was 
beating wildly. 

** Yes, Lily Bainbridge, of course," and he laughed. 
"You must have seen. And now good-by. I 
promised to meet her at six," and in another moment 
I was alone. 

I sat silent for a moment ; for it had come like a 
shock, and I knew I was to lose my friend forever. 

Then I opened my letter. 

" Dear Johnaphene,^* it began. (How hateful that 
name had become !) ** I am sending up for some 
things. I shall live at the club for a while until I 
can see my way more cleariy. I will arrange an 
allowance for you, and you may keep the children 
with your mother for the present. Later we will 
make a more definite settlement. I will deed the 
house to you. Any further details can be arranged 
if you will apply to my attorney, Richard Blank, 
91 Ober St. Very truly, 

"J. Henning." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

I THREW his letter on the fire and watched 
bum, a greater flame swelling in my own bosom, 
rose and went out again, wandering over to i 
Lake front in a passion of indignation. Had & 
a woman more cause ? I asked myself. 

There had never been a time when I did not ha 
some masculine friend to lean upon in times 
trouble. Now, the Count had gone, Phil was 
love with another woman, and my husband had h 
me. I knew not which way to turn, and could or 
fight my own consuming rage in solitude. It w 
not fair, I told myself, to condemn a woman wit 
out a hearing, as Joe had done. Perhaps I had be< 
foolish with regard to the Count. Perhaps I hi 
gone too far with him, but if Joe had only heai 
what I had just said, when he appeared in that doc 
way, he might not have blamed me so much. Bt 
I was too proud to go to him — too proud, even, 1 
write to him. He had left me suddenly and for 
trivial cause. Very well, he should take his ow 
time to come back. I would neither beg him t 
come nor apologise; and as for the club, I woul 
not be brow-beaten there, either. They should no 
drive me from the president's chair by underhanda 
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methods. I was not to be routed by anonymous 
letters. I would stay and I would be re-elected the 
first Saturday in January. As the cool wind blew 
across my hot cheeks, the tempest in my heart sub- 
sided and I came to a state of mind approaching 
calm. I went back to the house and told my 
mother, in response to her questioning, that Joe had 
gone away indefinitely. 

She had long since learned the futility of advising 
people against their will, and, like the wise woman 
she was, said nothing. And so life flowed along as 
usual for some weeks. Joe did not leave town; it 
would have simplified matters for me if he had ; and 
it began to be whispered about in the Nota Bene 
that he was living at his club. 

** Really," Mrs. Parsons said to me one day, "you 
ought to persuade your husband to come back if 
only for appearance's sake. People are talking, 
you know." 

"Why should it trouble other people?" I asked, 
indignant. 

" Don't you know that half the joy of life, for the 
average man and woman, comes of talking over 
other people's troubles ?" she answered. " Of coxirse, 
it is nothing to any of us whether Joe Henning sleeps 
under his own roof or some other ; but you will never 
persuade people to cease troubling about you. Get 
him back, if you are a wise woman." 

I went home pondering her advice, only to stumble 
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upon Minnie Morrison, who was just coming,! 
the other direction. i 

I; 

"O, say, now!" she began familiarly. "Yc4 
in a box, aren't you ? Why don't you get that i 
ning-looking husband of yours back home a^ 
I never saw a man improve in looks as he has | 
he went abroad. Shows what a good tailor caf 
Is it true that he never comes home now ?" 

"Who told you so?" I asked. 

"Everybody is saying so," she responded, q 
as eager to retail gossip about me as she had i 
been about others. "They say he's jealous ol 
Coimt's attentions to you, and that he will \ 
return to you on condition you'll give up clubs 
go back into penal servitude in his kitchen." 

"That's not so," I said hotly. "Joe has ah 
been very generous about hiring servants." 

"Well, you know his staying away does 
colotu* to the stories — now, doesn't it?" 

" What do you mean ?" I asked. 

"Why, all that gossip about you and the Co 
you know," she went on mercilessly. " Joe's sta; 
away now, and your living apart, make all 
gossips believe there was something between 
and the Coimt." 

I rose, furious. I would have ordered her oti 
the house, but my rage fairly choked me. 
scales suddenly fell from my eyes. 

"You'll have to get him back just for decen 
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sake, won't you?" she went on. "O, don't look so 
mad ! It's no time now to ride your high horses. 
Besides, you'll need me for yotu* campaign this fall, 
if you propose to be elected. It's going to be up-hill 
work, but I guess we can do it. By the way, it's 
going to need a lot of press-work in different papers. 
That will take a great deal of time, and time is 
money to me. * * She stopped significantly. 

" I shall, of course, pay what expenses there are in 
connection with the work," I said, getting calmer. 
"There should be circular letters got out, I think. 
What else?" 

"Suppose you pay me a limip sum, and I'll get 
out the circulars and attend to all those things," she 
said. " Say we make it five hundred." 

I gasped. ** That is a pretty high figure to pay for 
the presidency," I said at last. 

"O, you're not the first to pay it," she answered 
coolly, "and I'm not in business for nothing. I've 
been through this mill before. I'll tell you what I'll 
do. Make it two hundred and fifty if you fail and 
five if you win," and she went on to show me the 
cost of issuing a series of letters on what she called 
the "follow-up system," to be sent to every member 
of the club. It was alluring, as she represented it, 
but I had a grain of sense left and so postponed 
decision, fearing to get her ill-will. When she had 
gone I rang up Mrs. Parsons and told her of the 
incident. 
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"That awful newspaper woman!" she answe 
"Have nothing whatever to do with her. Tl 
what a row we should have in the club, and ^ 
sensational articles in the newspapers, if you v 
to employ her and it leaked out. No. The adva 
press agent may be a necessity for the theatr 
star, but the club-president does not yet stand 
need of her. But let Miss Morrison down gen 
for if you incur her enmity, woe be unto y 
Whom the modem gods destroy they first m 
intimate with ill-natured newspaper folk. I 
we've had enough of that in connection with t 
dreadful shoe-man." 

About a week later I wrote Minnie Morrison tl 
on thinking over her proposition, I did not feel t 
her method would be our best way just yet, but t. 
I would let her know, later, if I needed her servic 
and so we remained friends — at least, in outwi 
seeming. 

I saw little of Philip Haven during these wee 
and then only in company of Mrs. Bainbridge, w 
whom he was desperately in love. But the mom 
after Thanksgiving Day I received — in common 
suppose, with the rest of his parishioners — a simp 
engraved announcement of his marriage to M 
Bainbridge. **At home after December ist, at 1 
rectory." 

I called the first possible moment and found the 
three little Bainbridges and all, snugly settk 
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Philip seemed insanely happy. Poor fellow! he 
had been alone in the world for years and could 
appreciate a home better for that. 

"Yes, we are desperately happy, Jackie," he said 
in answer to my congratulations. "I have found 
the one woman who was divinely ordered to be mine, 
I am sure. Lily supplements and rounds out my 
nature, and I am just the sort of a man she 
needs." 

" O, may nothing ever come between you to break 
up your happiness, Phil!" I answered. My tone 
betrayed me, for he turned suddenly. 

" Jackie, you are miserable. What is it ? I have 
been so absorbed in my own affairs, I haven't seen 
or known. Where is Joe?" 

"Here in Chicago," I answered. "But not at 
home any more." 

" So bad as that ?" 

" So bad as that. The anonymous letter, and then 
an inopportune call from the Count — it was too 
much for him." 

" It's all wrong," he said decidedly. " I will go to 
him to-morrow and tell him he is in the wrong." 

"That won't go with Joe," I said; "but you can 
tell him, for you know, that there was nothing wrong 
between the Count and me. He will listen to you, 
Phil." 

" I'll go in the morning," he replied. 

"Go where?" cooed his wife, coming over and 
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leaning affectionately on his arm. "Anywhere I 
can't go?" 

"To see Joe Henning," he answered. "I can 
straighten this matter out, if any one can." Was I 
mistaken, or did a shade of annoyance flash across 
her face? 

"Every one listens to my husband," she cooed to 
me. "It is wonderful the effect he has over every 
one with whom he comes in contact. O, I am so 
proud of him!" 

I turned abruptly, as he put his arm around her 
and drew her toward him. But I went home in 
better spirits, feeling sure that somehow Philip 
Haven would straighten out my tangled affairs. In 
the morning he would see Joe. Perhaps before 
another nightfall my husband would come home and 
beg my forgiveness, as he ought. 

I was just turning into the Lake Shore Drive 
when another carriage drove alongside mine. A 
hat was being raised to me, and almost before my 
face tiutied toward him I knew it. There sat the 
Cotmt de Beauvais. 

I sat like one stunned for a few minutes. Then I 
gave orders to the coachman to drive to the Parsons' 
establishment, where I was so forttmate as to find 
Mrs. Parsons in. 

" Whom do you suppose I saw on the Drive just 
now?" I asked. "The Count de Beauvais." 

"Never!" she cried. "Why doesn't he go back 
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to Europe? I tell you, Jackie, he is carrying this 
thing too far. There will be no chance for you in 
the club if you are known to receive him again. 
He will probably go to your house to-night. Sup- 
pose you stay here." 

I assented, for I was heartily tired of the Count 
and the complications into which he had brought 
me. Mrs. Parsons telephoned my mother that I 
would not return until morning, and we settled down 
to enjoy a quiet evening. "For I have something 
I want to talk over with you after everything is 
quiet," said she. 

Mr. Parsons had brought a gentleman home to 
dinner, and it was nearly nine before that function 
was over. We were about to withdraw into her 
boudoir when the servant presented the card of a 
caller. "Show him into the front drawing-room," 
she said tersely, passing the piece of paste-board. 
"You go up to my room, Jackie." The card bore 
the name and titles in full of the Cotmt de Beauvais. 

I went upstairs and waited for a full half -hour, my 
heart beating wildly all the time. I did not love 
the foreigner, of that I felt stire. But the strange 
hypnotic power which he exercised over me when 
in his actual presence influenced me even now. I 
felt that I ought to face him and give him his cong6 
in a decided way, but I also knew I could not trust 
myself with him, and that, if I once came tmder the 
spell of his eyes, I should have no will but his. I 
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waited in terror, lest I be called to meet him, but 
Mrs. Parsons was too wise for that, and at the end 
of a long half-hotir came up to me. 

"There!" she ejaculated as she closM the door. 
" I think I've eliminated him from Chicago society, 
but it took nerve." 

" Did he know I was here ?*' I asked. 

"Of course he knew it," she replied. "He was 
bound to see you. I invented every kind of excuse 
and I suggested every sort of reason why you should 
not come downstairs, until finally I came down flat- 
footed and told him he had involved you in a scandal 
that was actually upsetting our whole club, and told 
him that it was his duty as a gentleman of honour 
to leave Chicago once for all. He was aghast at my 
plainness of speech, at first, but I finally got his 
promise to shake the dust of Chicago from his feet 
this very night. 

" How did you manage it?" I asked. 

" Well, I let my fancy have free rein and told him 
you loved your husband devotedly, wildly, madly; 
that he had brought great domestic trouble upon 
you, and that you were eating your heart out for love 
— not of him, but of your husband. And that it was 
your wish never to lay eyes upon his noble, foreign, 
countenance again." 

" Oh !" I ejaculated feebly. 

" Yes. And he grew angry at last and went away 
in a rage, so that you need never see him again — 
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tinless you are a more senseless idiot than I take you 
for," she added with a keen look at me. " And now 
let's consider the incident of the Count closed and 
go back to the anonymous letter. The rest of yotir 
committee gave up the investigation some time ago, 
but I've been on a still hunt ever since — and I have 
found the writer." 

"Surely?" I asked. 

"Beyond the shadow of a doubt." 

I sat quiet for what seemed like a long time. 
Then, "Well, why don't you tell me?" I said. 

"I was right from the beginning," she replied 
quietly. "My intuitions are seldom wrong." 

I made no reply. There seemed to be nothing I 
could say. 

" If you call for the conmiittee's report at Satur- 
day's meeting, I shall give her name," she said sav- 
agely. " You know I detest the woman. We shall 
be in no end of trouble tmless she is exposed and 
suspended from the Nota Bene. 

"No, no!" I cried. "Never. She is the wife of 
my oldest and best friend. He believes in her abso- 
lutely and faithfully. Think what scandal it wotdd 
bring on him — on St. Sebastian's, even. No, I say." 

" But your own skirts ?" she went on. " How are 
you going to clear them ?" 

"They must go tmcleared, then," I said, and sud- 
denly a light seemed to dawn from somewhere into 
my own soul. "I shall never bring disgrace on 
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Philip Haven's wife. I shall never let him stiffs 
I have suffered, if I know it. Promise me, 
Parsons, that we will protect him." 

" I promise," she said reluctantly. " For the 
of his church — but for no other reason in the woi 

And so the work of the investigating comm 
came to naught. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

I WAITED in vain to hear from Philip the next day. 
I pictured to myself a stormy scene between the two 
men, wherein the justice-loving parson should finally 
overcome the business man, and Joe would come 
home htmibly and ask my pardon for judging me so 
harshly. For I had not yet reached the point where 
I could understand that love gives all, asking nothing 
in return; nor yet feel that I had systematically 
deceived my husband in order to gain my own way. 

But night came and no word from Philip. I grew 
nervous, and lay awake, tossing on my pillow half 
the night. And then I began again to pity myself. 
I recalled how Joe had opposed my joining the Nota 
Bene, and how he had from the beginning sneered 
at the aims and accomplishments of all clubs ; how 
vigorously he had denotmced club leaders, although 
he hungered in his secret soul for a place in society. 
And had not I, by sheer force of my own achieve- 
ments and my own personal charms, gone from 
round to round of the club ladder, until now I was 
on almost the top rung ? Had I not forced an entry 
into the very society he coveted? Had I not a 
position secure enough, even, to take him also, if he 
would but conduct himself meekly and submit to be 
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led? And then I laughed, alone there in the quiet 
of the night, at the idea of Joe's being led by any- 
body ; and a thrill of pride went over me as I dwelt 
for a moment on his strong, sturdy, independent 
character, and reflected that it takes a man of 
brains and tremendous will-power to come up from 
the ranks of poor boys to the head of so large a busi- 
ness as was now represented by Joseph Henning 
& Company. For now we had plenty of money to 
support any social position I might achieve; and 
yet, of what use was it without Joe ? 

In the morning I dressed and went down town. 
No word had come from Philip, and I drove to the 
rectory. 

"Dear Philip is in his study this morning," said 
his wife. "He is rather overworked, and I have 
given strict orders not to have him disturbed 

"But he would see me," I persisted. "I must 
consult with him for a moment." 

"Oh, he wotild see any one and every one, if I 
would let him," she rephed. " But, really, Mrs. Hen- 
ning, you must see how important it is that the man 
should have some quiet. Still, if it is absolutely 
necessary — or, why cannot I send him round to call 
on you when his work is done?" she added with 
sudden generosity. "Why can we not both run 
over to luncheon — qtiite informally, you know?" 

This was not at all what I wanted, but I was 
obliged to put up with it, hoping for a private word 
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with PhiKp. But no such opportunity came, and 
the quiet luncheon left me more impatient with 
him and my own position than ever. When they 
had gone, I sat down and wrote him a note asking 
if he had seen my husband. A reply came promptly 
the next morning. 

^'Dear Jackie,'' it said. "I have not been to see 
Joe yet. I fear Lily is right when she says it is a 
serious thing to interfere between husband and 
wife or to intercede with either. Still, if you insist, 
I will make it a point to see Joe to-day. Phil. " 

I answered the note at once, sending my reply 
by a messenger boy. 

''Dear Philip,'' I said. "I do insist. See Joe 
to-day and let Lily's scruples take care of them- 
selves. I shall be at home at four. Report to 
me at that hour. Jackie." 

"Rather imperious," I said to myself as I read it 
over, "when one remembers that he is the one 
man in Chicago most in demand at afternoon 
ftmctions. But it will bring him to terms." And 
it did. 

He came at four. 

"Yes, I've seen him," he said rather gloomily in 
reply to my question. "Joe is very angry, Jackie." 

"I need hardly to be told of that," I answered. 
"What did he say? Is he willing to be forgiven." 
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"If the truth must be told," said Philip, 
hardly think it has occurred to him that he nee 
forgiveness. And I did not suggest it," he adde 

"But why?" I added. "Think how he has mi 
imderstood and wronged me. He left me, Phili 
not I him." 

Yes, but imder just provocation," he answerec 
Phil!" 

Yes, I must say it, Jackie. You have behave 
shamefully with the Count. You know I wamet 
you. And even after your husband's return, yot 
received the Frenchman. Joe will, I think, lister 
to your explanation and allow you to apologise tc 
him, but he will never live with you again unless 
you positively swear and sign a solemn contract 
that you will give up club-work and attend to your 
children and your home. And I think he is right, 
Jackie." 

" Phil ! " I managed to gasp. 

" Yes, I do," he went on mercilessly. " You have, 
as he says, deceived him from the beginning. I 
did not understand this when I advised you to go 
on with your club-work. You never told me his 
side of the case. A woman has no right to pursue 
her club-life to such lengths as you have done. 
And now, Jackie, take my advice. Resign from 
the Nota Bene, go to Joe and say * Here I am ; for- 
give and take me back, and FU be a better woman.* 
Look at Lily, for example. She has this very day 
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Kmtten her letter of resignation to the Nota Bene, 
fehe says she cannot be a good wife and a good 
iclub woman at the same time. Do the same thing, 
Jackie." 

I looked him straight in the face. " I would never 
be such a coward, Phil." But he did not compre- 
hend. 

"Then that anon5rmous letter. On general prin- 
ciples it is not best to notice such things, but in 
this case your own and your husband's reputation 
have been assailed; but you sit calmly by and let 
it all go as if your husband's happiness and his 
honour were of no consequence. As Lily says, no 
married couple can be happy without perfect 
confidence on both sides. Take my advice, Jackie. 
Put a detective on this case and sift matters to the 
bottom. Then expose the man or woman who has 
been trjring to blacken your character." 

For a moment I could not speak and the world 
seemed all in a whirl about me. Then I laughed, 
scomftdly, hateftdly. 

"Philip Haven, go," I said at last. "And when 
I want any more of your advice I will send for you." 
Then I swept from the room and up-stairs. Remem- 
bering a reception at that hour a few blocks away 
to which I had been invited, I threw on another 
gown and hurried away. A brisk walk in the open 
air is one of the best nerve-settlers in the world. 
And no one who saw me in Mrs. Fisher's drawing- 
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rooms half an hour later would have dreamed that 
I was going through a great sotd-crisis. 

All these weeks, party feeling ran high in the 
ranks of the Nota Bene. Some there were who 
admired my courage and were strong for my re- 
election. Others were just as forcibly opposed to 
me and were using every possible weapon for my 
defeat. And, as usual, there was a larger majority 
waiting with more or less interest to see which way 
the current was to set before deciding how to vote. 
Open electioneering and a flood of circular letters 
were resorted to. The older, more conservative 
members deplored the state of things and worked for 
greater harmony; the younger declared that the 
club had degenerated into ward politics and believed 
in fighting fire with its own weapons. Discussion 
and electioneering were in the air whenever two 
or three Nota Bene members were gathered together. 
The "advertising scrape" of the spring before was 
used against me, and the fight became so bitter that 
some of the white-haired women came to me one 
day and begged me to withdraw my name as 
candidate for any office. 

" You have had a year of it ; last winter you had 
a great social success," they said. "Be content 
with that. You can retire now with a good grace. 
But if you persist — " said one matron, and stopped 
there. 

"You will be defeated," said another, while a 
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third took up the argument urging me to lay aside 
private ambition for peace's sake. 

"Ladies," I said when they seemed to have ex- 
hausted their arguments, " I am sure I can be re- 
elected. You know something of what I have borne 
from evil tongues, though not all. If I retire now, 
I shall never reinstate myself. On the contrary, 
if I am re-elected, that will be my vindication. 
I have been rash and have made mistakes, but I 
have learned something; and I have gone very 
carefully over the grotmd. I think I can safely 
rely on votes enough to give me a majority. I 
shall not withdraw." 

They left me and the agitation went on for two 
weeks more. 

It was the night before our annual election. I 
had had a busy day and got home to a late dinner. 
I was tired and out of sorts. A new candidate had 
developed that day, and my prospects suffered in 
consequence. What if I were to be defeated, after 
all? What if, after all these weeks of fighting for 
my chance, I should be thrust from office on the 
morrow, and that by a hopeless minority? Where 
then would be my boasted popularity? But, no; 
I would not give up now. On the contrary, I 
would believe in success and win it. 

My day's letters lay unopened on the table and 
I put aside my discouragement and took them up. 
There were the usual number about club affairs, 
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several promising votes for the morrow, and one 
woman going so far as to say she would leave the 
club if it failed to re-elect me. 

My spirits arose with all this until I took up the 
last in the pile. It was from Joe, the first sign I 
had had from him in two months. 

** I am told you are making a great fight for the 
presidency of the Nota Bene again," it read. "I 
am waiting now to give you just one more chance 
to make it up with me. Withdraw from this con- 
test, give up this insane passion for clubs, and 
promise me you will stay with the children. Perhaps 
then we can talk things over and matters may come 
straight. But I ask you once again, Johnnie, 
withdraw your name and give up this fight. If you 
persist and decide to give your life to clubs, I shall 
arrange to take the children abroad and sell the 
house. Make your choice. Which is it, home and 
its comforts, or public office and a hotel ? " 

"The conceited thing," I said as I laid it down. 
" He gives me a chance to make up with him, does 
he? Surely he takes a high hand." 

But, as I thought it all over, through that long 
night, there were times when I was tempted to do 
what he asked. What, after all, had my club con- 
nections brought me but heart-burnings and strife? 
What would they bring, even if I gained my point 
to-morrow, but petty jealousies and small triumphs ? 
Was the game worth the candle, after all ? 
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I thought of my babies and had the grace, for a 
moment, to be ashamed that I knew so Kttle of 
them. I had been surprised only the morning before 
to find that little Joey could read words of two 
syllables. Really, I had been so busy with 
outside affairs I had not kept posted about the 
children. 

But then, did not they have my mother, and 
was she not devoted to them? Why should I 
waste all my youth on them? I recalled hearing 
a club lecttu-er on "What shall we do with our 
children?" advance the idea that the young mother 
should not sqtiander her youth in petty slavery for 
her children, but should hire others to do drudgery 
necessary to their earliest years and reserve her 
own youth for them when they were growing lads 
and lassies and could appreciate a pretty, up-to-date 
mamma. And was not that just what I was doing ? 

If Joe had come to me that night and spoken 
tenderly, giving me a chance to explain matters; 
if he had been gentle with me and let me feel that 
his heart was mine and was worth all I had gone 
through to recover it, I could have yielded. But 
opposition always maddened me, and his cold, hard 
letter drove me on where it should have called me 
back. I fought another all-night battle and then 
got up to write him a short note. 

" It is too late now to avail myself of your kind 
permission to ' make it up ' with you by withdrawing 
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my name. You should know by this time that 
threats never yet terrified me." 

I sent this oflE before breakfast and went cahnly 
on with my preparations for the afternoon's struggle. 
How childish it all seemed to me afterward ! 

At noon I received another brief note. 

"Business has taken another sudden turn which 
necessitates my immediate sailing for Europe. I 
shall leave on the one o'clock train for the East." 
That was all. No word of farewell, no message 
for the children, no hope for the future. My 
heart sank like lead when I read it, but I 
kept on with my preparations for the club meeting 
at four. 

A cloud seemed to have settled over the house, 
however. Gloomy forebodings of disaster made me 
miserable, and I caught myself wishing I had obeyed 
Joe's wishes and given up the fight at the last 
moment. I felt sure I was to be defeated, and 
dreaded the afternoon as I had never before. But 
I made ready to go early, determined not to give 
way to my fears, although I put away the pretty 
gown I had laid out to wear and donned a plain 
tailored gown instead. 

As I neared the club rooms I heard the newsboys 
calling their wares, "All the news of the accident 
on the New York express!" The car was passing 
one of the great newspaper offices and my eye 
caught the flaming letters on the bulletin board: 
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** Accident to the New York Express at Ashland 
Junction ! Several Chicago men injured,'' 

Like one in a dream I signalled the conductor 
and stopped the car. I bought a paper of the first 
newsboy and read the dispatch then and there. 
The words seemed to bum themselves into my 
brain. 

" A misplaced switch at Ashland Jtmction caused 
the New York Express leaving Chicago at one to 
run off an embankment into Gtmi Creek. Several 
passengers were killed outright, and many seriously 
injtired. It is understood that none of the pas- 
sengers in the drawing-room coach escaped. Rescue 
trains are on the way." 



CHAPTER XXV 

A CABMAN stood close at hand, and in anc 
moment I was whirling rapidly toward the sta 
Once there, I called for a ticket to Ashland June 
and was refused. 

"We are not selling tickets there just i 
madam," the agent said. "There's been an i 
dent and only the wrecking trains and the doc 
can go." 

I turned away in despair, but caught sigh 
Dr. Jenkins, a man whom I knew well. I ran to 
at once. 

"Oh, take me with you!" I pleaded. "Joe, 
husband, was on that train." 

"Poor thing!" he murmured. "It's not 
cording to Hoyle, but I reckon I can manage 
He took me along with him, and htirried me on 1 
train that stood out in the yard. There \^ 
plenty of appliances for the relief of the wrec. 
party, and a dozen surgeons in the one day-coa 

An hour's ride from Chicago is Ashland Jtmcti 
a place not on any map. But that hour was 
eternity to me — an eternity when my soul went do 
into the depths and wrestled with the angel of G 
I comprehended, in that hour, when Joe's fate \ 
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all unknown to me, how utterly selfish I was. I 
saw how untrue I had been, in spirit if not in deed. 
I saw how unworthy I was to have Httle children 
with clean, white, receptive souls entrusted to 
my care. I saw the whole of my petty ambitions 
and unworthy selfishness, and I loathed myself. I 
alternated between hope and dread, trembling every 
moment lest we come suddenly upon Ashland Jtmc- 
tion, and yet wondering why we were so long. In 
fact, I lived through years of agony during that 
ride of sixty minutes. I forgot my anger of the 
night before. I prayed Grod that I might find my 
husband alive, that I might have one chance to 
confess myself in the wrong and beg his forgive- 
ness. 

At last the train stopped. There was nothing 
at the Jtmction but a station and a store, and we 
found them deserted, every one having gone over 
to the embankment. I followed the doctors as they 
hurried across the tracks to the wrecked train, for 
in the face of their immediate dt^ty they forgot me 
entirely. Let a society belle go with a party of 
surgeons where danger calls them, if she would test 
her real power. For men are men at such times, and 
the pretty woman does not live who can hold them 
in the face of really suffering humanity. 

I could not keep pace with their footsteps, and 
was a considerable distance behind when I saw, 
coming up the bank close beside me, a big, burly 
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figure. He came straight toward me with his arms 
outstretched. 

"Joe!" I screamed, and in another moment we 
were wrapped in a close embrace, and I knew the 
rapturous joy of complete self-surrender. 

" Bless you, dear old girl !" he said as soon as he 
could speak. "You came all this way for me?" 

"Oh, Joe, darling!" I tried to go on, but broke 
down and cried into the folds of his great overcoat. 

"There, there, Jackie," he mtirmured, stroking 
my head quietly. "You've had a dreadful scare, 
but it's not so bad as you thought. I'm as soimd as 
I was the day I was bom. No one is killed ; no one 
is seriously injured, although we all had a pretty 
narrow escape. The station agent is very young 
and was terribly scared, and he happens to be, also, 
an agent of the associated press. That is why the 
story went out as it did. But I don't mind, since 
it brought us together again." 

I was weeping silently, gratefully, clinging tightly 
to him ; but I f otmd voice enough to say : 

"Oh, Joe, forgive me! I've been all wrong; for- 
give me." 

"We've both been wrong, dear," he said. "I've 
been harsh and unfeeling. I've been realising it, 
too, only I wouldn't own up like a man. I guess 
it needed this shake-up to bring us together. I 
should have sailed for Europe to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

He took my hand and led me over to a pile of 
railroad ties on the side of the track. 

"You'll come back with me to Chicago, Joe, 
won't you?" I said anxiously. "I've needed you, 
I've wanted you so." 

"We were a pair of sillies, Jackie. Yes, I'll go 
back home and we'll renew our youth together." 

He said nothing about the club, and, for the first 
time, I remembered that at that very hour, perhaps 
that very moment, announcement was being made 
in the Nota Bene rooms of my election or of my 
defeat. But I did not care which. I had faced 
life and death in the past hour, and knew, now, the 
littleness of Earth's petty tritmiphs. I knew now 
that only the things of the soul endure. 

"Joe, I am through with clubs. If you will for- 
give me and come home, I will be a better wife and 
mother than I have ever been yet. I've learned my 
lesson." 

We had a long talk there on that pile of ties, and 
when it was over we were nearer to each other than 
ever before. All the pride and arrogance and petty 
jealousies of my life had vanished, and in their place 
stood the humble desire to live my life worthily and 
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helpfully. The scales had fallen from my eyes, and 
I saw that self-seeking had been at the bottom of 
my whole club-career ; that I had been working for 
self -advancement only; and I had seen my apples 
of gold turn to ashes in my grasp. 

We went home together, Joe and I, happier than 
we had ever been. Our lives had broadened in dif- 
ferent channels, but hereafter they were to merge in 
one deeper, if more silent, stream. 

The next morning Joe handed me the paper 
folded so that the report of the Nota Bene meeting 
came uppermost. I had been elected on the fourth 
ballot, by a majority of one vote. 

"Never mind," I said, smiling across to him. "I 
shall not serve." 

"You may, Jackie." 

I knew how much it cost him to make that con- 
cession and prized it accordingly. But I said:* 

" No. I shall resign immediately. They will put 
Mrs. Henry, the first vice-president, in my place, as 
she should have been a year ago. Not another 
word, Joe, please. It is settled, and I'm doing this 
because I want to." 

He came over and kissed me like a happy lover, 
and after breakfast / wrote and sent my letter of resig- 
nation to the Board. 

Mrs. Henry and Mrs. Parsons came to see me as 
soon as they learned my decision. 

" What does this mean ?" cried Mrs. Parsons almost 




Chicago, Joe, won't you ? ' " 
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before she was seated. * 'After the way weVe fought 
and bled to keep you in office. I do not under- 
stand it." 

" It means," and here I had my most bitter pill to 
swallow, " that I Ve reason to change my views — my 
whole plan of life. The newspapers praised me 
because I staid away from the election, sa)ring I 
knew I would strengthen my position by seeming not 
to care. On the contrary, I had started thither 
when I learned of the railroad accident. My husband 
was on that train, leaving me forever. I do not know 
how or why I did it, but I went out on that relief 
train and brought him back. Mrs. Parsons, we have 
made it all up, and I am through with clubs. I do- 
not want the office any longer, nor do I feel that it 
would be right to keep it. Therefore, my resig- 
nation." 

"You are all wrong, Jackie," began Mrs. Parsons; 
but Mrs. Henry stopped her. 

"You are right, my dear," she said. "Especially 
if you feel that way. If you have thought it all out 
and decided for yourself, it is not for us to attempt 
to dissuade you. I believe in clubs for women; I 
believe in the work they are doing. But I believe 
too many women are overdoing the thing ; and you 
certainly have nearly wrecked your home-life by an 
almost insane passion for excitement and the froth 
of club-hfe." 

" That is the point, Mrs. Henry," I admitted. " It 
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was only the froth and the excitement that I wanted. 
I cared nothing for the actiial accomplishment of 
real good to the community. And, in my humble 
opinion, neither do nine-tenths of the club women 
in this country. But that doesn't concern me. 
What does, is the fact that club-life has so nearly 
wrought disaster in my home. I am going to be 
genuinely happy without clubs now." 

" I shall stand by you," Mrs. Henry went on. " In 
fact, I am glad to see one woman with the courage 
of her convictions. What we need is women with 
more courage ; the American woman must be honest 
with herself, which means the doing of those things 
which are worth the while. An age which presents 
so many beautiful things to see, and has so many 
great and uplifting projects reaching out for the hand 
of women to do, is not the time for the American 
woman to be dishonest with herself, untrue to her 
best instincts, and unmindful of her unexampled 
opportxuiities to strengthen her own life and the 
lives which she can make greater by making her own 
greater and better in everything that she does." 

"But you are not going to withdraw from the 
clubs entirely?" asked Mrs. Parsons. "Our dear 
friend Lily Haven has resigned; we know why. 
But it will make an endless amount of talk if 
you resign. It will be bad for you, and for the 
club." 

"I intend to do it all the same," I replied; but 
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when I came to talk it over with Joe, much to my 
surprise, he advised me not to resign membership. 

I see the wisdom of it now. Two years have 
passed since that day when I started for a club 
election and ended my journey at Ashland Jimction. 

Mrs. Henry succeeded me as president of the Nota 
Bene, and tmder her wise management the club 
raised the standard of work and became a great 
power for good in the commimity. During that 
first winter, I gave up wholly my attendance at club 
meetings, although paying my dues and allowing 
my name to remain upon the membership rolls. 
But the result of this was that I was accused of drop- 
ping the club as soon as I had succeeded in making 
it the ladder to my social aspirations. For now 
both my husband and I went together to many 
society functions, where he became as popular as I 
could ask. 

In the spring we went abroad and remained a year ; 
but when we returned to Chicago, I began once more 
to attend meetings of the Nota Bene. 

"I want you to go now," Joe said. "The club 
honoured you with its highest position — ^a fact you 
should always remember. Besides, I can trust you 
now," he added affectionately. 

And so I went occasionally to the meetings; but 
I never again lost my head over club affairs. I 
neither admired nor pitied myself any longer. I 
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had learned that a woman's life is much what i 
makes it, and that true happiness comes only w 
a noble life. 

I saw little of Philip Haven after his mania; 
for several reasons; and no one ever knew 1 
results of Mrs. Parsons' investigations beyond h 
self and me. But between Mrs. Henry and mys 
there grew an intimacy that has done more for 1 
than any other thing. 

" Have we yet fotmd the true secret of what cc 
stitutes the *real beneficence of association'— 
least, those of us who belong to a bewildering nui 
ber of clubs?" I asked her one day. "Isn't th( 
some golden mean, some way of enjoying the fe^ 
of good things spread for the intellectual palate 
the club woman, without reaching the point whe 
assimilation is an impossibility? Where we gor 
and scramble and rush until we arrive at the end 
the club season, nervous, fagged-out, and sufferi 
from a mental indigestion that nearly results 
club-nausea?" 

"The trouble is," she replied, "that we have t< 
many women who look upon the club merely as tl 
place where one can see what other women do, wb 
they are wearing, what is the latest way of doing t 
the hair, or, mayhap, if there will be a * scrap.' The 
do not feel that the club is a real vital interest i 
their lives, nor that it entails upon members an 
responsibility whatever. And if there be wome 
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who take a more serious view of things — so serious, 
in fact, as to lead them to stand on their feet and 
fight a wordy war for their convictions, then these 
fence-sitters have a lovely time. And afterward 
they go home and tell their husbands all about the 

'scrap' between Mrs. A and Mrs. B , and 

he spreads abroad the idea that woman's clubs are 
only places where the women go to quarrel and back- 
bite each other. The club to them is only a series 
of good times, when they go forth to club fimctions 
arrayed in gorgeous attire and in search of amuse- 
ment only. They are those who shirk duty by leav- 
ing it to those who like work, and act as club sponges 
to soak up the waters of gladness set running by the 
untiring efforts of others.** 

"There should be a new beatitude," I said. 
" Blessed be the woman who belongs to one active 
club only, for to her accrueth the benefits of asso- 
ciation without a multitude of distractions. In 
Europe there are retreats where the over-worked 
and over-entreated can retire for contemplation and 
real repose. No callers are allowed to see the 
fugitives who place themselves in retreat. They 
are not disturbed by bills, death notices, invitations, 
or demands of any kind. It is as good as being dead 
without the uncertainty regarding that state or its 
irrevocableness. Your ideal club woman would be 
worth knowing," I added. "I'd like to meet 
her." 
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Mrs. Henry looked wistfully up at my new 
Madonna of the Chair. 

"There are such," she said. "My ideal looks 
upon life calmly and with a largeness of vision incom- 
prehensible to those who are pleased to think of 
themselves as * so sensitive.* Social slights, domestic 
whirlwinds, snubs and stings which keep other 
women in constant agitation, are met with a smiling 
impertiu^bability that is wonderful. Some of us are 
content to call her a saint, others think her a 
whitened sepulchre of deceit and sham tranquillity ; 
but that is only because we do not realise what it 
means to be lifted from or to grow out of that 
sensitiveness which is too often selfishness. The 
truth is, she has the secret of graceful living. She 
has learned to close her eyes to tmpleasant things 
that cannot be helped; to close her ears to words 
that insidiously steal away one's peace of mind. 
Outside influences are not allowed to canker her 
soul or disturb the serenity of every-day life ; she is 
habitually at peace with herself. Consequently, her 
mind keeps its healthy tone, her attitude is calm 
and beneficient, her eye is clear, and her skin is free 
from wrinkles. She has discovered how to grow 
old gracefully, and so she keeps young." 

" There might be classes established for the teach- 
ing of self-poise to all the wrangling women, all the 
sensitive women, all the over-ambitious women, all 
the selfish women in the clubs." I laughed. "I 
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am sure I would join." But she did not even 
smile. 

" We all go groping and stumbling along, jostling 
roughly against the very ones we fain would help, if 
we only realised how," she said. "There are souls 
close beside us crying out in the dark for the very 
help we can give, but we seldom heed them; and 
these self-same souls have some message for us, 
which we as constantly miss. The singing together 
of the morning stars is not a fable, not a parable, but 
a statement of fact, of the harmonious unity, of 
the wholeness of the Divine creative plan. The 
all-roimd perfect club woman is, after all, only the 
all-rotmd perfectly developed woman." 



The End. 
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